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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Among the many proposals as to who should inherit the 
Laureateship, that which suggested a lady, because a Queen 
was on the throne, is perhaps the most humorous. If its 
occupant had been a minor this daring innovator would, no 
doubt, have proposed a children’s poet. As a matter of fact, 
there are several very respectable ones in existence, though 
they do not pride themselves, perhaps, on their particular 
attraction for the little ones. They are not so simple in 
their utterances as children’s poets used to be, becaus> our 
children—of whom the fashionable little lady who, when 
asked who were our first parents, replied ** the Adamses,”’ is 
a type—are no longer simple. It is curious, indeed, to 
read what used to go down as poetry with our young folks. 
lr. Watts wrote *‘to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand,” but at the beginning of the century there were still 
simpler bards, who were even more popular with the rising 
veneration. Wordsworth’s ‘ Betty Foy” (‘‘the idiot 
mother of an idiot boy,” as Byron ungallantly described 
her) was diluted enough to suit a teetotaler, but these 
writers were Wordsworth and water. The two most 
popular volumes of children’s poetry that were ever 
written—though, no doubt, the pretty woodcuts had much 
to do with their attraction—were ‘* The Daisy” and ‘* The 
Cowslip,” of which 50,000 and 35,000 were sold. They 
have recently been republished, and are, what they were 
certainly never intended to be, amusing reading. Here is 
‘The Good Girl” of the past 
Miss Lydia Banks, though very young, 
Will never do what's rude or wrong ; 
When spoken to, she always tries 
To give the most polite replies, 
Observing what at school she’s taught, 
She turns her toes as children ought ; 
And when returned at night from school, 
She never lolls on chair or stool. 
Some children, when they write, we know, 
Their ink about them heedless throw ; 
But she, though young, has learn’d to think 
That clothes look spoil’d with spots of ink. 


Perhaps some little girl may ask, 

If Lydia always learns her task ; 

With pleasure I can answer this. 

Jecause with truth I answer “ Yes.” 
Is a child of this kind now ever * born or thought of ” ? 
I am afraid she would not be thought much of by her little 
sisters. The gem of this collection is, however, the poem 
entitled ‘* Improper Words ” 


Who was it that I lately heard 
Repeating an improper word? 
I do not like to tell his name, 


Because he is so much to blame. 


Go, naughty child, and hide your face! 
I grieve to see you in disgrace. 
Go; you have forfeited to-day 
All right at trap-and-ball to play. 
At dinner-time there is no place 
For boys who merit deep disgrace ; 
Such naughty boys I can’t permit 
With children who are good to sit. 
And when at night you go to bed 
The third commandment shall be read ; 
For there we find how very wrong 
It is to have a faulty tongue. 

One wonders —though, I trust, with an innocent curiosity— 


what that improper word was * 





That ‘civility costs nothing” is an axiom which most 
of us have reason to question. It has, no doubt, been of 
great advantage to a good many people to Sir Walter 
taleigh, for instance, and to the gentleman who gave up 
his seat in church to the old lady unknown, who made him 
her heir in cons quence. Raleigh could probably never 
wear his cloak again, and though many people may be 
very willing to give up their seats in church and go away, 
if this polite person had to stand for the rest of the service 
he couldn’t have liked it. Sometimes civility costs a great 
deal: it may introduce you to a pickpocket, or what is 
worse, a bore; it may compel you to know somebody in 
town whom you met at Margate; it may cause you—and 


this often h ippens —to be blackmailed for the rest of your 


life by an unprotec ted female. Sut it is seldom that the 
mere choice of polite words instead of severe ones gets one 
into these scrapes: this it did, however, the other day in 
the case of a too polite public an in the neighbourhood of the 
Victoria Docks. Opposite his door a Salvat'on lass, with 
8°*ven others as good us herself, had takea her stand 
with a tambourine, on which she sang the evils of alcohol 
and the bar. After three-quarters of an hour of it, the 
publican came out and with misdirected suavity inquired, 
** Do you not think, Madam, you have been here almost 
long enough *”’ Only that and nothing more, like Mr. Poe’s 
raven. To which the lady replied, ‘‘ No” ; whereupon he 
sent for a policeman. The magistrate has decided that 
since complainant did not accuse the musician and her 


friends of causing annoyance, but civilly (or, perhaps, 
cynically) asked them whether they had not been there 
If he had lost his temper, 
used ‘‘ swear words,” or even said, ‘‘ Be off!” it is clear he 


l my enough, he had no case. 
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would have had the law on his side. This should be a 
lesson to those who when sick, or composing works of 
genius, are annoyed by street musicians. 


It is not so long ago that the absence of certain neces- 
sary garments from a politician was a subject of much 
comment, and while deprived of them he was invested— 
perhaps from motives of delicacy—with a large amount of 
patriotism. But a politician in the United States has now 
been accused of a want of this virtue on account of his 
wearing certain clothes—which proves how very difficult it 
is to please all tastes. The cause of denunciation, how- 
ever, is that he got them from a London tailor, in place of 
patronising native industry at double the price. Instead 
of referring his interrogators, as most Englishmen, I fear, 
would have done, to what Lord Feenix called ‘another 
place,” this gentleman excuses himself, not upon the time- 
hallowed ground that the suit was ‘‘ a little one,”’ but that 
he had only ordered one suit. This, however, his accusers 
say was ‘‘ No Protection” (in a political sense), and upon 
cross-examination actually elicit that he also purchased a 
suit of flannels in Germany. Inquiries about his undev- 
linen are, it is understood, being diligently prosecuted, 
and the result will doubtless be made known by cable. 


The statement that ‘tone of our younger novelists is 
now working in the London Docks” in order to obtain 
local colour for a story has aroused some surprise; but 
every novelist who knows his business does the like in one 
way or another. Indeed, it sometimes happens that he 
stays a little too long at the docks. One should be tarred 
with the right brush, but not all over. It is not only a 
superfluous act, like that of the player who blacked himself 
from head to foot for the more complete rendering of 
Othello, but has the very opposite effect to that desired. 
If you want to des ribe a foreign city to those who have 
never been there, your sojourn should not extend beyond 
a week at furthest. The salient points of the place, the 
peculiarities that strike you on first acquaintance, are 
evanescent, and can never be recalled; anda traveller gives a 
far more graphic account of it to an alien than a native is able 
todo. If a locality in England has to be described, the story- 
teller must be indolent indeed if he does not make himself 
personally acquainted with it; but a visit to Nova Zembla, 
even if a chapter or two is laid in that region, is an excess 
of conscientiousness. J+ is more convenient to let other 
writers go there, and tc read very carefully) what they 
have to say about it. 


The best picture—for the English reader—of Australia 
was written by Charles Reade, who never was there. 
William Howitt went there for him (as it were), though 
far from intending to do so. * You have taken half 
youl ‘Never Too Late to Mend,’” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ‘‘out of my book of travel.” ** Not so much us 
half,” returned the novelist, *‘and then considor with 
what judgment (a most useful gift for a gentleman in the 
literary profession) I have picked out your plums.” If 
the social life of a particular class has to be described 
to themselves, one must, of course, live among them, 
but for describing it to other classes a briefer stay is 
not only sufficient but preferable. As it is often supposed 
that what is foreign must needs be picturesque, so it is 
imagined that life out of your own sphere, whether higher 
or lower, must needs be full of interest. I remember once 
speaking to a club acquaintance on this subject, with a 
rather curious result. He was a quiet person of large means, 
supposed to have been made in trade, a circumstance which, 
in clubs, is no concern of anybody's, but the interest he 
took in a literary topic surprised me. I once said to 
him that it would be worth the while of a novelist to 
mix socially with the artisan class, and write of them 
‘** from within,” not—as almost everyone has done, except 
Dickens—de haut en bas; that it would be a good plan to 
take up some trade—say of a journeyman watchmaker 
and live among them from day to day for a twelvemonth 
or so. It would be a new field for fiction. ‘*A very 
unrepaying one,”’ remarked my companion, drily. ‘* Such 
lives are duller and more monotonous even than our own.” 
‘* Well, that remains to be proved. I know nothing about 
them.” ‘No; but J do, since for twenty years I was an 


artisan myself.” 


It must be a dreadful thing to be both famous and 
philanthropic. Fortunately, the combination is rare. The 
philosopher gives himself up to mankind in theory, but 
not generally otherwise. His ideas are at the service of 
his fellow-creatures, but there he stops. The political 
economist, of course, never pauperises them by giving 
them anything; it is contrary to his principles. The poet, 
poor devil, except his poems, has nothing to give. But 
there are a few persons of eminence who are what begging- 
letter impostors call ‘‘ Kynd Christian friends.”” Nobody 
knows what they have to go through. I called upon one 
the other day, who was writing something with the greatest 
carefulness, with his tongue in his cheek. I knew from 
his character that this was not cynit ism. The fact is, his 
handwriting is the worst in Christendom. ‘ For the widow 
and the orphan, I conclude,” I said, thinking it was a cheque. 
‘* Well, not exactly, but something of that kind,” he said, 
with a little blush. Then I saw he was writing on some- 
thing very peculiar : notepaper 8 peculiar nowadays ; some 
specimens are glossy, not to say greasy; others are rough, 
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with lines like a ploughed field upon them—the object, in 
fact, being peculiarity, and not usefulness. As I looked at 
it more carefully, I saw it was not paper at all, but linen. 
** This, then,” I said, ‘‘is what has come of your philan- 
thropy: you are reduced to write upon the tail of your 
shirt!” ‘* It is not my shirt,” he returned gently. ‘‘ But 
what are you doing it for, and what is it?” ‘Can't 
you see * ” he inquired irritably ; I had somehow annoyed 
him. There were some blurred strokes here and there, 
and a great blot where the ink had run, but the whole 
effect was as if a spider had crawled out of the ink-pot and 
sat down. ‘‘ It is for a church bazaar,” he said; ** some- 
body wants to build a chancel.” I had always thought 
him queer, and exceedingly likely to ge out of his mind. 
A man who answers every letter that is written to him, and 
is, in short, a philanthropist, can scarcely expect to keep 
his wits till the end of the chapter. But still I was shocked 
‘** The fact is, it is for a bed-quilt,” he went on. ** A numbe1 
of politicians and scientific people, and so on, are all help- 
ing to make it, and they want a few literary persons to fill 
up: and so they have written to me,” he added modestly 
* But you have no needle and thread,” I said, thinking it 
best to humour him till the mad-doctor could be sent for. 
‘What nonsense!” he exclaimed; ‘‘the church bazaar 
sew it together and we all contribute our autographs.” I 
don’t think I was ever so tickled in my life. The idea was 
humorous enough—a bed-quilt signed by distinguished 
persons like a round-robin ; but that they should have asked 
this man of all men for his name—illegible on all materials 
on linen, was something quite stupendous, ‘ And that is 
really your autograph,” I said, ‘*is it?” There the con- 
versation ended ; but if people suppose thata philanthropist 
cannot be put out of temper they are mistaken. 


There is no better proof of the fact that hope springs 
eternal in the human breast than the persistency with 
which authors argue with hostile critics. They have 
probably never gained a single convert. If they have ever 
obtained an apology it has been an ironical one. No 
experience in this matter seems of service to them, not any 
advice. In his last volume of ** Souvenirs,” M. Renan, in 
reply to an inquiry whether in certain circumstances 
authors should not reply to their critics, answers ** Jamuis! 
jamais! jamais!’’ In the biography of Macaulay the 
whole question has been thoroughly gone into on their 
behalf, and one would have thought settled. But these good 
people are like the gold-fish George Eliot uses as a type of 
perseverance, who, having pushed the imprisoning glass 
with their cold little noses 500 times a day in vain, still 
believe they will get out; every morning they begin 
again. The last example is a lady novelist; she has 
had what, if she were a male, might be described as 
‘‘a rough-and-tumble,” not with a critic this time, 
but with a library committee. The authorities of the 
Ealing Free Public Library will not admit her works. 
The Queen, she tells us, admires them; a canon of the 
Church has expressed a wish that ‘‘all intending clergy- 
men” should read at least one of them ‘* before they are 
ordained ”’—and yet the committee won't have them. She 
protests she considers a veto from such a source as a great 
compliment, and we are bound to believe a lady's word. 
But it is clear that she is displeased with the Ealing com- 
mittee. Does she really imagine that her saying so will 
do her any good, or turn them from the errors of their 
ways’ If a critic, as she will readily admit, has the skin 
ot a rhinoceros, a committee has half a dozen of them. 
(an any pen hope to pierce them ¥ What she should have 
written, if it was absolutely necessary to relieve her 
feelings, was a reference to the locality inhabited by hea 
enemies ! bie What you hav » done is explicable enough 
for, although Ealing is not Hanwell, it is next door to it.” 
It is always better to write in pity than in anger, 


There have been good writers of fiction who have been 
unable to conceal their art. Wem iy be interested in their 
story, and yet never be able to forget that it is a story. 
Some of them have even, most unpardonably, been so 
superfluous as to assure us, like Bottom in the play, that 
their lion is unres] and, in fact, only Snug the joiner. 
Mrs. Oliphant has not this sin upon her literary conscience, 
What she writes seems actually to happen, and she is 
careful not to interfere with the illusion. Her latest book 
or perhaps by this time it is not her latest, for she has tho 
pen of a ready writer—‘ The Cuckoo in the Nest,” is 
a capital one. We seem to be living at Greyshott 
Manor ourselves, with the terrible Lady Piercy, het 
invalid old husband, her semi-idiot boy, and their poo 
relation, Margaret Osborne, with her delightful child, Osey 
We are also quite as much at home at the Seven Thorns, 
almost as much as Patty Hewitt, its barmaid, made herself 
at the Manor. They are all very real people, and not the least 
so Colonel Gerald Piercy, the honourable, straightforward 
soldier, who, nevertheless, cannot understand how a woman 
of thirty-two can still entertain illusions. It is a book 
(but that is what one often says of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels 
which if written by an unknown anthor would make a 
reputation. Everyone who has a fair mind and appre- 
ciative taste welcomes the newcomer in literature ; but one 
is sometimes almost inclined to say, as in the present 
instance, ‘‘ The old is better.” At all events, ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
in the Nest.” alike for interest and character-drawing, 
will be hard to beat. 
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OUR (LLUSTRATIONS, 


THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION. 


Under the provisions of the Treaty between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Portugal, concluded on June 11, 1891. a 
joint commission was appointed to examine and define the 
boundary, in South-East Africa, separating the territory of the 
Portuguese Mozambique dominion south of the Zambesi from 
that of Mashonaland, occupied by the British South Africa 
Company. ‘The line of demarcation to the north - west 
begins at some distance up the river Pungwe, at the 
mouth of which is the Portuguese station and port of 
Beira, and which has heen used by the staff and 
hospital nurses of the English Mashonaland Mission, 
organised by the Bishop of Bloemfontein, to enter that 
country. Some Illustrations of this route were published last 
year in our Journal. The Boundary Commission has now 
begun its task ; and we have received from one of the officers, 
Captain Grant, sketches of its reception at Beira; its march 
on the road from Beira to Massa Kessi, a mere path or track 
among grass 8 ft. or 10ft. high; and the huts, constructed of 
poles and grass, in which the travelling party lodge at 
stopping-places on their road. 

WRECK OF A PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 

STEAM-SHIP. 

Much regret has been caused by the news of a maritime 
disaster in the China Sea which has involved the loss of many 
lives, nearly a hundred and thirty, with the destruction of 
one of the steam-ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s fleet. The Bokhara, an iron three-masted ship of 2970 
tons, with 3000-horse power engines, built at Greenock in 
1873 and refitted in 1880, was engaged to carry the mails, with 
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writer. He has evidently been dazzled by Dr. Stockmann 
in “An Enemy of the People,’ and by Consul Bernick in 
* The Pillars of Society.” If Henrik Ibsen managed to make 
these stern, earnest, business men attractive, why should not 
Edward Rose do the same for Agatha ‘I'ylden—a business 
woman? Why not, indeed? But unfortunately Mr. Rose 
does not possess the supreme skill of Ibsen in poetising 
the commonplace. Commerce with Ibsen becomes a 
romance. His genius vitalises it and idealises it. With 
him the sordid affairs of life are translated into a higher 
atmosphere. But Ibsens do not grow on every tree out 
here in England, and Mr. Rose's attempt to give us a Bernick 
or a Stockmann in petticoats has not altogether succeeded, He 
did well to tempt Mrs. Langtry into the enterprise. She is 
handsome, she is attractive, she is desperately in earnest. 
Whatever she does she does to the very utmost of her 
capacity. Ter Agatha Tylden, in point of art, is the 
best thing she has ever done on the stage. She was 
determined to show that she has better claims to recog- 
nition than those derived from the milliner or the 
jeweller, She determined to act this time, and she did 
her utmost to save the play and give it that heart-beat that the 
author struggled to impart. Mr. Lewis Waller also worked 
bravely and well, and Mr. Cyril Maude gave a masterly sketch 
of Scotch commercial character. But acting could not make 
headway against such a subject, handled as it was in this 
instance. ‘Those in tht audience who had studied Ibsen rose 
from this deliberate imitation of him more impressed than 
ever with his genius. Sut then, as ill-luck will have it, 
* Agatha Tylden” is not in the same hemisphere with Bernick 
or Stockmann. CLEMENT ScorTtT, 

“INCOGNITA,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 
It must not be supposed that it is the eye and the eye alone that 
is delighted in the feast of colour that Mr. Horace Sedger 


Yas prepared for his enthusiastic patrons. ‘True it is 








THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAMER 


a valuable cargo of silk and specie, from Shanghai to Hong-Kong, 
whence she would have proceeded to Colombo and Bombay. 
She left Shanghai on Oct, 8: it should have been a three-days 
voyage, The weather was very tempestuous, and she was not 
heard of till Oct. 17, when a telegram from Hong-Kong 
reported that she had been wrecked on Oct. 10 on the Pescadores 
Islands, west of the large island of Formosa, east of China, 
This is a considerable distance from the straight track, nearer 
the mainland coast, usually followed on that voyage; but it 
is stated that the sea had put out the engine fires, and 
the ship had become unmanageable, so as to be driven far 
out of her course. The commander, Captain C, D. Sams, of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, was an excellent officer long in the 
company’s service. He, the second officer Mr. Inglis, four 
engineers, and most of the crew have perished. Twenty-three 
were saved, and have been brought to Hong-Kong by H.M.S. 
Porpoise. The ship had accommodation for 120 first and 
second class passengers, but it was thought likely that there 
would be but few Europeans on board at this time of the year. 
‘The passengers saved are Dr. Lawson and Lieutenant Mark- 
ham, with five of the ship's officers, Messrs. Prickett, Parry, 
Sweeny, Ward, and Lewis. Of the passengers missing we 
have the names of Major Turner, Captain Dunn, Captain 
Dawson, Lieutenants Boyle and Burnet, several other gentlo- 


men, and four ladies. 


“ AGATHA TYLDEN,” AT THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE, 
Mr. Edward Rose could not have explained his new play 
better than in his cumbrous title. There it is, to swallow us 
you will—with a gulp or in fragments, It is enough to take 
your breath away, this “ Agatha Tylden, Merchant and Ship- 
Owner.” It is a romance of the country house, the idyll of the 
East Central district, the poem of commerce. But, after all is 
said and done, do romances, idylls, and poems ever stray east 
of Temple Bar? This is the question the public must decide 
with clever, daring, and industrious Mr. Edward Rose 
No one can doubt the subtle influence that has been at 
work to undermine the dramatic constitution of this able 








BOKHARA, WRECKED IN THE CHINA SEA 


that his stage glitters as it has never done before. The 
senses are enchanted witit music, merriment, and stage 
pictures that eclipse the old theatrical glories of the 
Lyceum under Vestris and Planché. But, though the eye 
is fascinated and the senses are lulled, there is a chance yet 
for the mind during the course of this pretty and diverting 
play. Mr. Barnand has done his work right well. He is both 
witty and wise. We have sound here and sense also. Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse by his performance in this play mounts 
to a very important place among the comedians of the 


day. This is no clowning—it is comedy. Mr. Monk- 
house respects his calling. And who would weary of 


seeing the bright, clever, and enchanting Miss Aida 
Jenoure, who shows that her “ Mountebanks” instant success 
was no “fluke” at all? The girl is an actress of great 
merit. Miss Sedohr Rhodes, recovered from her nervous- 
ness, has made herself a general favourite. ‘They like her 
singing, they like her acting, they have taken to this charm- 
ing American young lady. Se, now that the cutting and altering 
and contriving have been completed, all is as merry as a 
marriage-bell with the charming * Incognita.” 


THE CATS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
The show of the different varieties of the domestic cat 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 18 and 19, at the 
Crystal Palace, is the twenty-fourth annual exhibition, 
and as far as numbers are concerned one of the most 
successful. There were no less than 606 entries, and the 
number of exhibitors—the great majority of whom were 
ladies—was about 400. The animals were arranged as usual 
in classes according to colour and marking, the _ short- 
haired and long-haired being separately and distinctly 
grouped. The short-haired headed the list, the first class being 
for tortoiseshell, with or without white. For some years past 
no tortoiseshell male cat without white has been exhibited, 
and the separate class for that variety has been discontinued at 
the Palace show. Only three tortoiseshell-and-white males 
put in an appearance, while there were large entries of she- 
cats of all varieties. ‘The strange circumstance that the 


particular marking should be confined to one sex is well 
known, but has not been satisfactorily explained by naturalists. 
In a state of nature there is no sexual variation in colour in 
the feline animals. A somewhat similar arrangement prevails 
with regard to the striped red tabbies. In this variety the 
males, however, are numerous, the females being very rare. 

Other singularities of marking are found in the domestic 
cat. Black cats without a trace of white are rare, there being 
almost always a few white hairs at the lower part of the neck 
just at the top of the breast-bone. 

The long-haired cats were numerous, and some of the 
specimens very beautiful. ‘These cats are usually regarded as 
being of Persian origin, the best being still imported from 
that country ; they also come from Asiatic Turkey, and are 
often called Angoras. Long-haired cats are amongst the most 
beautiful of domestic pets, but they entail much trouble on 
their owners, for if the silky fur is permitted to become 
entangled it is almost impracticable to comb or brush it into 
its pristine state. Then, again, they are remarkably delicate. 
Many, especially those with blue eyes, are deaf, and when 
young the kittens are subject to fits, during which they dash 
about in a most frantic manner. The half-bred long-haired 
specimens are hardier, but the length of their silky covering 
is much diminished. 

The only distinctly new variety in the exhibition was a cat 
stated to have been imported from Tibet. ‘This was a small, 
dark, slate-coloured specimen with frizzy or curly hair very 
much like theshort hair of a negro. Of the Manx or tailless 
cats many specimens were shown, ‘The Siamese cats are 
characterised by having light-coloured bodies, usually buff 
with black muzzles and extremities; when correctly marked 
they are very quaint and attractive. 

The domestic cat is one of those animals that havea very 
mixed origin. The first tame cats were those kept by the 
Egyptians some thousand years since, being derived from 
the Fvlis maniculata, « North African species ; since then it 
has been taken to most parts of the habitable globe, and has 
allied itself to the smaller wild feline animals of every 
country to which it has been introduced, hence the varieties 
that make up a cat-show in these latter ages. The wild cat of 
Great Britain, now nearly extinct, is certainly not the origin 
of our common domesticated variety, for it is distinguished 
by its larger size and truncated tail, to say nothing of 
other anatomical distinctions. ‘The ancestors of our fire- 
side animal must be looked for in Egypt, and there can 
be little doubt that among the tons of cat mummies that 
were excavated at Beni Hassan in 1890 and shipped to 
Liverpool to be ground into manure for turnips were to he 
found the progenitors of our kittens. These Egyptian cats 
were certiinly domesticated, according to Dr. Birch, as long 


since as 1600 years B.C., as proved by the inscriptions on 
tablets now existing in the British Museum ; and the temples 
of the Egyptian goddess Pasht, who was always represented 
as a cat-headed deity, were as old as Thothmes IV., of the 
eighteenth dynasty, 1500 years B.C. 

However much the cats of the present age may be esteemed 
by their possessors, it is to be doubted whether any one of the 
fair ladies who thronged the galleries of the Crystal Palace on 
Oct. 18 would, in the case of their death, go into deep 
mourning and shave off their eyebrows to show their 
grief, as Herodotus informs us was done in Egypt 3400 


years ago, W. LB. 'TEGETMEIER. 








TOWN IN OCTOBER, 
Antumn goes wandering, wandering on her wa;, 
Down the mild slope that shortens day by day, 
Under these quiet skies. 
Ifere, as the green leaves fade, the gold leaves fall, 
A still enchantment widens over all, 
Painting the streets with vague autumnal dyes 
Like ancient tapestries, 
Touching to fantasy unfelt before 
The motley hoardings’ many-coloured lore ; 
With every floating leaf, each sound that sighs, 
Seizing the sense with something subtler yet— 
The deep exhilaration of regret 


For this sweet hour that flies, 


The long, barge-laden stream 

Bears on the roseate haze, the golden gleam ; 

The leaves go hurrying at the light wind’s call, 

As to some festival ; 

While we, half-sorrowful, half-exultant, too, 

Blown by the old year's breath to meet the new, 
Stretch forth our hands to greet we know not what, 
(So fair, forever, is the unknown lot !) 

So strong the glamour of the London street, 

With dim expectancies 

Holding the heart in bondage stormy and sweet; 
Here, though the dead leaves flit, 

Doubt shall not hold dominion over it, 

Nor Age, nor Sorrow, but sensuous slicer delight 

In the blue, lamp-hung night 

Thine are our hearts, belovéd City of Mist! 
Wrapped in thy veils of opal and amcthyst, 
Set in thy shrine of lapis-lazuli, 

Dowered with the very language of the sea, 
L't with a million gems of living fire— 


London ! the goal of many a soul's desire, 
Goddess and Sphinx, thou hold’st us safe in thrall 
Ilere, while the dead leaves fall. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES. 
BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER, 
On Aug. 12, A.D. 570, Mohammed was born. . He was a 
posthumous child, as his father, Abdullah, had died two months 
before his birth. His mother’s name was Aminah, and the 
Moolid-el-Nebbi, or Feast of the Prophet's Birthday, is cele- 
brated all over the Mohammedan world, and especially in 
Cairo, with great fervour and festivity. 

The three features of the féte are: (1) The dwelling in 
tents : (2) The Zikrs ; (3) The solemn reading or recital of the 
account of the Prophet's birth. 

For at least a week before the feast there are signs of 
activity visible. In odd nooks and corners of the city we see 
flags flying and hear pipes shrilling and drums beating. The 
extreme heat of the summer is over. The Nile is rising, and 
prayers fora good Nile are blended with the proper prayers 
for the day by many whose fortune for the year is at the 
merey of the Father of Waters. Booths full of pink and 
fectionery appear in vacant spaces. Wrestlers, their 
stripped to the waist, and magicians 






white cor 
copner-cok 


ers 


slink out of their haunts, jugglers with performing goats and 
monkeys, sellers of pistachio nuts, and acrobats, all swarm in 
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Richard to “a collation under the black camel-skin tent of a 
chief of Kurdistan,” but the modest description very inade- 
quately represents the stately entertainment prepared for his 
guest, ‘Thus, though the Arabs pass the days of the great 
birthday feast in tents, they are glorified specimens of the 
simple nomad covering. A canvas town covers the space of 
desert, which is bright with dervish banners of every.tint and 
pattern, and intersected by lanes marked out. by flags and 
banderols. Before the sun sets the countless lamps in the 
thoroughfares and the great chandeliers in the chief tents are 
lighted. 

Then begins the second remarkable feature in the cere- 
mony : the dervishes arrive in crowds, and the Zikrs begin. 
The Zikr is the repetition of the name of God, and is a 
strangely impressive and yet painful performance. Thirty 
dervishes, men of all ages, from thirty to sixty, meet in a tent. 
The sheikh gives the word, and the “ Fathah,” a sort of com- 
memoration of the Prophet and the four favourites of God, 
Aboo Bekr, Omar, Osman, and Ali, is repeated. Then there is 
© pause, and at a signal all begin repeating “La ilaha 
illa-llab,” “There is no deity but God,” bowing the body as 
they chant in perfect time and in exact accord. This is done 
at first slowly, then more and more quickly as the excitement 
rises, and the stimulating effects of religious zeal seem to 
inebriate each man in the circle. 

I have never seen such frantic instances of religious 
possession at the Zikrs at the Moolid-el-Nebbi as I have 








OPENING OF THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILWAY: THE NEW STATION 























the hopes making a few piastres at “the merry, merry 
show from which no true believer should absent himself 
For wl is the saying of the sweetmeat sellers “A grain 
of s the ¢ him who will not bless the Prophet. 
Within the ry of Cairenes still living the scene of 
the Proy lid, or Birthday Feast, has been twice changed. 
In thet if as held in the Ezbikieh, not far from 
the house wh the great Napoleon made his headquarters, 
nd which was the quarter of Cairo first Europeanised. 
In the time of the Khedive Ismail the great religious 
gathering took place in an open space of desert sand, now 
h tall Italian-built houses, between the Boulak 
road 1 by Napoleon and the railway station where 
tra s first alight. Now the annual celebration takes place 
i n spa n the road to Old Cairo, though in all likeli- 
! tl 1 s will t leave this spot long unoccupied. 
r} sa far sir shows, and the care- 
fu serv Ss that tl ties appear in many 
far Phe are certa camels, for instance, 
wl é ve seen figuring at a seore of Bedouin weddings, 
i MI il.or Procession of the Carpet, and at the Carnival, 
B Flowers oolid. or Birthday Festival 
f P these servic Is do not show, but some 
a t 5 + 5 
‘) ~ ~ y Ss = tl ~ < 
SF 3 Its 3 its reminiscen of 
chara f the founders of Islam and in its 
! ) Jewish feast, when the Israelites “dwelt 
in ths seven days We are reminded that as Jacob was a 
} - n dwelling in tents, so were the Mohammedan tribes- 
I vho conquered the East. though their Prophet was city- 
I soth Jewish and Moslem feasts are stamped with a 
I ind consist in men who have for centuries 


ng back of set purpose and for a set time 


Talisman” Saladin invites King 


witnessed at the little mosque hard by, where the celebrated 


howling dervishes perform. Here the intoxicating influence 
comes from the repetition of the formula of the faith in- 
numerable times, and the excitement and strain stimulate 
the men almost to madness. The howlers often fall down in 
epileptic fits, and sometimes, in an intense paroxysm of rage, 
dash their heads on the stone floor, and have to be held by 
their more temperate comrades until the fit is over. This 
dance was once well described to me by a friend as “achapter 
of religious history to be read only once,” but one quite under- 
stands when one has seen it the accounts of the Jansenist 
convulsionaries in the eighteenth ce ntury. 

The special function of the last night of the feast, how- 
ever, is the reading of the account of the Prophet's birth. 
This is popularly believed to be an extract from the Koran, but 
t is simply a poem of no special sanctity composed by a sheikh 
called Bazenghi. Different countries have different fs 
In Constantinople they read a prose account in Turkish ; in 
Morocco another version is popular. The subject is always 
the same’: the history and circumstances of the birth of 
Mohammed, with the portents that accompanied it, the 
dream of Aminah that her body became luminous, the extinc- 
tion of the sacred fire of the Persians, the earthquake which 


shook the palace of Chosroes, the sinking of the waters of 


shions. 





present 


Lake Sawah, &c. When the actual birth is reached 


mil } 
ormula of blessing. The person 


rise and recite the usual 
honoured with the duty of repeating this poem is a venerable 
white-bearded sheikh, who stands with his back tothe mast or 
tent-pole. the listeners circling round him. ‘The pashas and 
officials of high rank, Egyptian, Armenian, and English, and the 
officers of the army, in glittering uniforms, attend at the 


on Then they witness 
about mid- 
sappeared, 


pavilion while this ceremony is go 
the regulation display of fireworks 





d drive home 





night Ina couple of days the city of tents has 


and the sandy space is left vacant for another year. 


THE JAFFA AND JERUSALEM RAILWAY. 
The first railway line in Syria and Palestine, connecting Jaffa 
with Jerusalem, was opened on Sept. 26 by the Governor of 
Jerusalem, Ibrahim Hakki Pasha, and by the Sultan’s Special 
Envoy, Djelal: Pasha, General and Aide-de-Camp of his Imperial 
Majesty, in presence of several distinguished officials of the 
Ministry of Public Works, who arrived purposely from 
Constantinople to witness the event, and to examine the 
works to see if the line was constructed in accordance with 
the plans and the terms of the concession. ‘Ihe president 
of the railway company and several other gentlemen and 
engineers arrived also from Paris for the occasion. All the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the neighbouring districts 
gathered near the railway station ; most of them were struck 
with amazement, A banquet was given by the railway company. 
The line is now open for traffic ; two trains run every day from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem and the opposite way, passing by the towns 
of Ramleh and Lydda and several villages. Intending tourists 
may now be assured of finding comfortable accommodation on 
their journey to Jerusalem. Starting from Jaffa in the after- 
noon at two o'clock, they reach Jerusalem in three hours and 
a half, arriving in the Holy City before six o'clock in the 
evening. 

One of the Rev. Sydney Smith's characteristic jokes, in 
some conversational allusion to the first employment of 
passenger-steamers on the Levant coasts, is apt to be remem- 


AT JERUSALEM. 


bered. ‘ Easy,stop her! Anybody for Joppa with reference 
to the familiar cry on board our Thames penny steam-boats, 
had a rather droll effect. In these days we consult Baedeker, 
who informs us that Jaffa, pronounced Yafa, is a town 
with some export trade in wheat, sesame, grain, oranges, 
silk, and soap; a landing-place, of course, for thousands 





of Mussulman, Jewish, and Christian pilgrims, the residence of 
a Turkish Kaimakam subordinate to the Pasha of Jerusalem, 
The harbour, for small vessels only, is a basin formed by 
natural rocks under water and by the remains of ancient 
works of masonry ; its northern entrance, by the mole or pier, 


is endangered by sandbanks, and that from the north-west is 


very narrow. Larger vessels and steamers anchor in the roads 
half a mile from the shore ; passengers are landed by the boat- 
men. Ihe town, built of tufa, with narrow, dusty streets, 
lies on a yellow beach, at the foot of a rock 116 ft. high; 
to the north are orchards and palm-trees There is a 
Greek monastery on the quay, and a Latin hospice, 
founded in 1654, said to occupy the site of the house 
of “one Simon, a tanner”—but the Mohammedans claim 


this distinction for the site of a mosque near the Fanar, 
or lighthouse; an Armenian monastery, too, in which 
Napoleon, when it was a French military hospital, ordered 
the plague patients to be put to death by poison. At Jaffa, 


four thousand prisoners of war, by his order, were 














a 0, 

deliberately massacred. In the eighth century there was a 
Greek Church of St. Peter, on the supposed site of 
Tabitha’s house A German religious colony is settled 
at Sari vo miles from the town. Joppa was occupied in 
the ty century by the Knights Crusaders, and was the 
scent its between Saladin and Richard Coeur de Lion. 
lhe distance south-east to Jerusalem. by the ordinary road, is 
about thirty-six miles Ramleh and Lydda were towns of 
much note in the times of the Crusades and of the Arab rulers 


f f+ 


of Syria. The city of Jerusalem has been often described. 
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THE LATE LORD TENNYSON: THE LAST IDYLL. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER, 





PERSONAL. 

The Cirencester election has ended curionsly. The Con- 
servative candidate, Colonel Chester-Master, has been returned 
by a majority 
of three, 4277 
votes being 
recorded for 
him _ against 
4274 for Mr. 
H. L. W. Law- 
son, formerly 
member for 
West St. Pan- 
cras. Colonel 
Chester - Mas- 
ter has al- 
ready had ex- 
perience both 
of successful 
and unsuc- 
cessful Parlia- 
mentary can- 
didatures. He 
was member 
for Cirences- 
ter from 1878 
to 1885, when 
heretired, and 
Mr. Winter- 
botham, the 
late Liberal 
‘ted. Ile ran Mr. Winterbotham very closely 





STER-MASTER, MP. 








‘ tlection, being only defeated by 153, and he 
n ld association with the constituency. He 
\ tenant-colonel of the 4th Militia Battalion 
of t Gloucestershire Regiment. Mr. Lawson, it will be 
rem«mb>red, lost his old seat at St. Pancras last June by a 
sma ma) 





I'he battle of the Laureateship is still being briskly waged. 
There cannot, in any case, be much doubt about the filling 
up of the place left vacant by Tennyson’s death. The Queen 
has practically the last word in the matter, and she and 
Prince Albert took a lively interest in the negotiations which 
led to Wordsworth’s and ‘fennyson’s acceptance of the position. 
The Prince Consort would probably have preferred Rogers on 

ns, and when Wordsworth died he offered him the 
the republication of which, in Mr. P. W. 
of Samuel Rogers.” was especially per- 
mitted by the Queen. ‘The Prince then laid stress on the fact 
that no duties were now attached to the post, and that no 
* were required of the Laureate. 








both occasi 


post in { 








ceremonial “ odes’ 

‘Talking of dead poets, I wonder” (writes a correspondent) 
Ww many people recall the graceful sketch—which contains, 
rhaps, the best and most measured, and, at the same time, 
l rial of Matthew Arnold which appeared after 
tributed by Mr. George Russell, now the Under- 
1’ Mr. Russell knew Arnold well, and loved 
srfect friendliness and beauty of his private 
blithe and friendly spirit’ of Mr. John 
Mr. Russell concludes his sketch with the 
ig reminiscence, which in some way suggests Tenny- 
feeling aboat the loss of his son Lionel— 








In 1868 Matthew Arneid his eldest son, a schoolboy at Harrow. It 
vas s ‘ rs privileg be th the bereaved father on the 
. v's a } nd th Ww r with whom he was consoling 





! : vas Ma 4 . Readers the iy in Criticism’ will 
beuatl pauewvric on that great seeker after God, and will. 
scribing oim, the friend whom we have lost half- 











y t f We see him wise, just, self-governed, 
b x with all agitated, stretching out his 
y rnd fer énfemque manus peu ferioris amore.” 


Ihe mystery of the Pall Mall Gazette is still a mystery so 
far as the names of the new proprietors are concerned ; for, 
vith the exception of Mr. Lowenfeld, of ‘Universal Stock 
Exchange” fame, they have not been disclosed. A new editor, 
or assistant editor, has been found, in the person of Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke, who has conducted the Obserrer and also the English 

ited Magazine, and who will have his work cut out 

! t the standard of strength and brightness 

Mr. E. T. Cook, who has left the 
ier with the assistant editor, Mr. J. A. Spender, 
. late distinguished journalist, and Mr. W. 


m to maintain 





his predecessor, 








t Yn 4 1t i ting 

HH ne competent news editor. Mr. Cooke has found a 

helper in the person of Mr. Marriott-Watson. who has con- 

ited some | vely work to the Nativnal Observer. With 

inge of ¢ r the paper changes its policy, and after a 

H i val of neutrality will become Conservative ; or, at 
ast, I ral-[ st 


Under the initial “C€.,”" a correspondent of the Athen@nm 
es, with apparent authority, that Lord Tennyson referred 
to his son Lionel in the lines— 
l . to see ny Pilot face to face 
When I 

Whoever the writer of the letter, the statement is incredible. 
the lines would lose more than half their dignity if thus 
interpreted, and could a man of advanced years possibly speak 
f a son of five-and-thirty as his “ Pilot”—and with a capital 


have crost the bar. 


One of the late Mr. Thomas Woolner’s medical attendants 
desires us to correct a slight ambiguity in Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood s obituary notice in our columns—the apparent 
implication that the loss of his friend Lord Tennyson 
was in some measure the cause of the distinguished sculptor's 

th Your article, our correspondent continues 

conveys an impression of discontent and _ dejection 
as both a and a familiar condition of mind. 
Bat this was not so. Throughout the illness which 
terminated so unexpectedly and to such great sorrow, 
Mr. Woolner was, on the whole, remarkably cheerful: this 
was the abiding tone of his mind, and it was specially 
marked during the later days of his illness, when convalescence 
seemed so near. On the morning of his death he was cheerful 
as usual, and the conversation was of many things—he talked 
of Lord Tennyson, whose death he had learned on the previons 
lay, but the news was too expected to come as a shock, and too 
natural and peaceful to cause distress. He was quite happy in 
1, and s looking forward toa visit to Brighton ina few 
afternoon he was taking alittle gentle exercise in 
1 the sudden seizure came. There had been no 
excitement, no over-exertion, no hasty movement—indeed, he 
} lone much less than the little he had been allowed to do 
1¢ previous day. It has been thought well by the family 
yrrect by this brief statement of fact the surmises in 


Mr. Greenwood’s friendly notice. 


present 





rhe death of Mr. William H. Bradbury, of the firm of 
Bradbury and Evans, has taken from us a veteran in the 
iks of publishing and journ..ism. Born in 1832, Mr. Brad- 
y's association with Punch and with Charles Dickens's 
make him a notable figure in bookland. “I am 
t the author of the ‘Waverley Novels,” said one 
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of the Ballantynes, and Mr. Bradbury might have claimed 
to be almost the author of much valuable work during 
the last fifty years. He was the second son of the late 
William Bradbury, who, in connection with F. M. Evans, 
started the celebrated printing business in Bouverie Street. 
The greater number of Charles Dickens’s books were originally 
printed by them, and to prevent copies of the first instalment 
of his serial novels from getting out before the proper time 
the younger members of the firm used to set up the type of 
the initial number by themselves in a separate room, which 
nobody else was allowed to enter. 


The Hon. George Denman, M.A., Q.C., who for twenty 
years has been better known as Mr. Justice Denman, and 
whose retirement from the Bench has just been announced, is 
the fourth son of the first Baron Denman (a pupil of the 
once popniar authoress, Mrs. Barbauld), whose distinguished 
legal career in the early part of the present century was 
rewarded by his elevation to the Peerage in 1834. two years 
after he had succeeded Lord Tenterden as Lord Chief Justice 
of England. His Lordship, who was born in 1819, was senior 
classic in 1842, and four years later was ealled to the Bar. 
For thirteen years he represented Tiverton in Parliament, 
during part of which time he had Lord Palmerston for his 
colleague. He was raised to the Bench in 1872, and is the 
senior judge of the Queen's Bench Division. His Lordship 
has never been knighted, having always preferred to retain 
his rank and precedence as the son of a peer. ‘The Denmans 
are an ancient Nottinghamshire family, and have distinguished 
themselves in physic as well as law, Mr. Justice Denman’s 
grandfather having been a celebrated physician in Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 


3y the almost sudden death of Mr. Deputy George Walter, 
at the venerable age of eighty-eight, the Corporation of the 
City has been deprived of the services of its “ doyen,” who for 
nearly fifty years has sat continuously as one of the annually 
elected members of the Ward of Farringdon Without. Since 
1868 Mr. Walter has been an alderman’s deputy. In spite 
of his great age. he has been able to attend to his duties 
with activity till the last,and has earned the esteem of his 
colleagues by his lengthened and useful services. Mr. Walter 
was for many years connected with the well-known Cogers’ 
Hall, and carried on the business of a wine and spirit 
merchant in Fleet Street. 


“The Omar-Khayamites, who met together under such 
pleasant auspices last week ” (writes a correspondent), “ should 
know something of the genesis of their faith. Fitzgerald's 
translation, which appeared in 1859, fell altogether flat with 
the general public, and the publisher, Mr. Q:aritch. could find 
few who appreciated either the poetry or the philosophy of 
the Persian quatrains. In those days his shop was at the 
corner of St. Martin's Court, and outside was a box into which 
everything elsewhere unsaleable was thrown. Oneday a copy of 
the little quarto pamphlet, in a brown paper cover—as origin- 
ally published—was fished out by a passer-by, who gave tio- 
pence for it. It was first shown by him to Mr. George Mere- 
dith, who at once appreciated the rare beauty of the work, 
but was at first sceptical as to the literalness of the trans- 
lation. He kept the book by him for some time, until one 
day the late Thomas Hinchliffe—best known as a traveller in 
the Alps and Andes, but also a brilliant scholar—found it 
while staying with George Meredith at his cottage near Esher. 
Hinchliffe carried the book away with him, and soon afterwards 
there appeared in Fraser's Magazine the first literary notice 
of Omar Khayam which attracted any notice in this country.” 
But the story is told in many different ways, and to both 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Rossetti has been ascribed the glory 
of Omar's English fame; or, at least, the fame of Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

The October number of the Rericw of Rericws reopens, 
to the extent of seven pages, the famous Maybrick case, in 
which, it will be remembered, Mrs. Maybrick was sentenced to 
death for administering arsenic to her husband, James 
Maybrick, of Liverpool. Curiously enough, Mr. Stead was 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazctte at the time Mrs. Maybrick 
was sentenced, and his paper then strennously upheld 
the ruling of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, the jndge who 
tried the case. The evidence, however, was so conflicting, 
including that of the analysts, that there can scarcely be 
any doubt but that Mrs. Maybrick might be reasonably set 
free now, whatever the merits of the Rericw of Reviews" 
arguments. 

The appointment of Canon Luckock to the Deanery of 
Lichfield can in no sense be deemed a surprise. He has long 
been — suffici- 
ently promi- 
nent as a 
Churchman 
to make his 
preferment to 
a Deanery 
natural and 
seemly. Ife 
is, moreover, 
a Churchman 
of the type 
commonly 
supposed to be 
most after the 
heart of Mr. 
Gladstone. 
‘ Higher,” no 
doubt, than 
his predeces- 
sor, and more 
decided in the 
statement of 
his views, 
Canon Luck- 
ock will, 
doubtless, fol- 
low in the 
main the policy of the late Dean. There will be no abrupt 
changes, though probably a further development of the influ- 
ence of the Cathedral as a centre of usefulness in the diocese 
The new Dean is, like the late Dr. Bickersteth, a scholar as well 
as a divine. Herbert Mortimer Luckock graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1858, taking a second class in the Classical Tripos in 
the year that Professor Rawson Lumby was in the first, and 
in 1860 coming ont in the first class. in what then corresponded 
with the Theological Tripos. Mr. Luckock obtained a Fellowship 
at Jesus College, twice held an incumbency at Cambridge, and, 
for a while, a living in the country. He is best known, 
ipal of Ely Theological College from 1876 
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perhaps, as Prine 


to 1887; bunt he has been a select preacher at Cambridge on 
many occasions, an examining chaplain to two Bishops of Ely. 
a prolific author, and a Church Congress speaker. His special 


study has been the state of man after death, and his paper 
on Eschatology at the Manchester Church Congress occasioned 
some excitement, 
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The first Bishop of the new diocese of Rockhampton 
(Australia) was, not so long ago, a familiar figure among 
Loudon Churchmen. The Right Rev. Nathaniel Dawes is 
an Oxford man, who took a third in the Honour School of 
Theology in the old days, when firsts were extreme rarities and 
seconds none too common. He was ordained in 1871 by the 
Bishop of Winchester, and settled down to a curacy at 
Streatham. Six years afterwards he became Vicar of St. 
Mary, Charterhouse. He left London in 1886, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Thornhill Webber, who had been consecrated Bishop of 
Brisbane in the preceding year. After holding a couple of 
incumbencies in that diocese and working as Archdeacon, 
Mr. Dawes was, in 1889, consecrated Bishop-Coadjutor for that 
diocese. Last year he was appointed Hon. Rector of Rock- 
hampton. Now Brisbane is divided, and Bishop Dawes has been 
unanimously elected the first prelate to preside over the new 
diocese of Rockhampton. Both in England and Australia he 
has shown himself an able administrator and a moving 
preacher of the mission type. 

Father Davis, the well-known parish priest of Baltimore, 
county Cork, died on Oct. 13, after a few days’ illness. He 
was a man of ceaseless and practical energy, and of widespread 
popularity and influenee. When appointed parish priest of 
Bultimore, says the Zimes, he was struck by the fact that 
English, Scotch, Manx, and French fishermen went to Baltimore 
year after year in well-equipped vessels to reap the sea- 
harvest, while the natives, too poor to provide themselves 
with vessels and gear suitable for the purpose, were forced to 
look on helplessly, or to supply cheap labour to those who 
were better favoured. Father Davis's practical mind soon 
saw a way out of the difficulty, and having devised a scheme, 
which he knew would require years of labour to work out, he, 
with an enterprise and courage worthy of all praise, applied 
himself earnestly to his task. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
his efforts crowned with success. With thé assistance of the 
Government and the grand jury of the county he was enabled 
to erect the splendid piscatorial schools, where technical 
instruction is given in the capture and cure of fish and the 
manufacture of fishing gear and appliances. A pier was also 
erected through his agency, which made the harbour a 
safe refuge for the fishing fleet. But this was not all. 
Through the benevolence of several who sympathised 
with his work and admired his energy, he was able 
to provide the local fishermen with suitable boats and 
appliances, and to enable them to compete with fishermen 
from other quarters. Baroness Burdett-Coutts was not 
only the first but the most generous supporter of Father 
Davis's efforts, the result of which is that for some years past 
the local fishermen have been provided with boats, which cost 
£600 or £700 each. The purchase-money advanced to them 
they are steadily repaying in annual instalments. 

Father Davis's last work in connection with his scheme for 
developivg the resources and promoting the prosperity of 
Baltimore was the extension of railway communication to 
it from Skibbereen, thus completing the railway system 
between the city of Cork and the coast. The line is almost 
ready for traffic, and will be opened in a few weeks. Father 
Davis, who was so largely instrumental in securing Govern- 
ment assistance for the construction of this line, has not lived 
to witness the opening ceremony, which he hoped to see per- 
formed by Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

When the Irish Congested Districts Board was formed 
last year, Father Davis was selected by Mr. Balfour as a 
member, and took a very active part in the work of the board 
while the state of his health enabled him to do so. 

A well-known provincial violinist of high standing has 
juss passed away in Liverpool, at an advanced age, in the 
person of Mr. E. W. Thomas, who, with the evergreen and 
vivacious Mrs. Keeley, who began her stage career as Miss 
Goward, was one of the two last surviving artists who assisted 
at the production of Weber's opera of “ Oberon” at Covent 
Garden six-and-sixty years ago. ‘“ Oberon” was the last work 
of the composer, and was specially written for the English 
public, and he himself superintended its production, which 
took place but a few weeks before his death. Madame 
Vestris, Miss Paton, Braham, and Fawcett, who also took part 
in this historic performance, have long ago passed away. while 
Miss Cawes, whose embodiment of Puck so delighted Weber, 
died abont three years ago. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W., 
for our portrait of the Dean of Lichfield; to Messrs. 
Walery, Regent Street, W., for that of Mr. A. E. Stoddart ; to 
Mr. Kingsbury, St. George's Place, S.W., for that of Colonel 
Chester-Master, M.P.; and to Mr. C. N. Tadroa, of the British 
Consulate, Jerusalem, for the view of the opening of the new 
railway there, taken by Mr. G. Krikorias, of that city. 


A LETTER FROM MR. R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Mr. R. Louis Stevenson has sent the following letter to the 
artist who illustrated his * Uma” in this Journal, That artist 
was Mr. Gordon Browne, a son ef Hablot K. Browne, perhaps 
better known as “ Phiz” of Charles Dickens's works and our 
own pages. 
VAIHNIA PLANTATION, SAMOAN ISLANDS, 


To the Artist who did the Tilustrations to “ Uma.” 


Dear Sir,—I only know you under the initials “G. B.," 
but you have done some exceedingly spirited and satisfactory 
illustrations to my story “The Beach of Falesa,” and I wish 
to write and thank you expressly for the care and talent 
Such numbers of people can do good black-and- 
whites! So few can iliustrate a story, or, apparently, read 
it! You have shown that you can do both, and your creation 
of Wiltshire is a real illumination of the text. It was 
exactly so that Wiltshire dressed and looked, and you have 
the line of his nose to a nicety. His nose is an inspiration. 
Nor should I forget to thank you for Case, particularly in his 
last appearance. It is a singular fact—which seems to point still 
more directly to inspiration in your case—that your missionary 
actually resembles the flesh-and-blood person from whom 
Mr. Tarleton was drawn. The general effect of the islands is 
all that could be wished ; indeed, I have but one criticism to 
make : that in the background of Case taking the dollar from 
Mr. Tarleton’s head the natives have a little too much the 
look of Africans. But the great affair is that you have 
been to the pains to illustrate my story, instead of making 
conscientious black-and-whites of people sitting talking. I 
doubt if you have left unrepresented a single pictorial inci- 
dent.—I am, dear Sir, your very much obliged— 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


shown. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen (says 7ruth) is to hold a Council at Balmoral the 
week after next, when Parliament will be prorogued until the 
day when it is to meet for the despatch of business, which 
will probably be Jan. 31. 


An announcement which has been in circulation that her 
Majesty is to stay at Balmoral until Nov. 23 is incorrect, for 
it is definitely settled that the Court is to return to Windsor 
Castle not later than Saturday, Nov. 19. 


The Princess of Wales and her two younger daughters 
arrived at Marlborough House on Oct. 16 from Braemar, and 
went thence to Sandringham, where they were joined by 
the Prince of Wales on Oct. 18. The Prince subsequently 
went on a visit to Baron Ferdinand Rothschild at Aylesbury. 
‘The Princess of Wales remains at Sandringham until Dec. 10. 


It is stated that the Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of the Earl of Rosebery to be a Knight of the 
Garter, in the room of the late Duke of Sutherland ; and that 
her Majesty has also been pleased to approve the appointment 
of his Grace the Duke of Sutherland to be Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Sutherland, vacant by the death of the present 
duke's father. 


Ministers have suffered their first loss at a bye-election. 
The Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire, after a stubborn 
contest, was won by a Conservative majority of three votes. 
As the Liberal majority at the General Election was only 153, 
the shifting of the electorate in comparatively slight ; but the 
seat is lost to the Government, and Mr. Gladstone’s majority in 
the House of Commons is reduced to thirty-eight. 


Mr. Morley's Evicted Tenants Commission consists of Mr. 
Justice Mathew, who is president, Mr. Christopher Redington, 
Mr. John Roche, Mr. Edmund Murphy, and Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien. ‘The composition of the Commission is strongly 
denounced by the Irish landlords and their friends and extolled 
with equal vehemence by Mr. Dillon and the Nationalists. It 
is contended by Unionists that the Commissioners will 
have no power to inquire into the origin of evictions, 
though in the official account of the inquiry there appears 
to be nothing that will exclude this. The range of 
investigation extends over thirteen years, from 1879. Mr. 
Dillon is confident that the evidence will establish every 
just claim for reinstatement by evicted tenants on reasonable 
terms. The 7imes advises the landlords to scout the Commis- 
sion and refuse to give testimony. For several reasons this 
course is not likely to be adopted. The landlords have a case, 
and if they were to decline to state it before the Commission 
they would injure their cause in public opinion. 


The Trish quarrel over the Paris funds has advanced a stage. 
The Nationalists have agreed to nominate three representatives 
to negotiate with three Parnellites on the understanding that 
£8000 shall be allocated for the settlement of immediate claims, 
and the bulk of the money devoted to the relief of the evicted 
tenants. This looks like business, but there is plenty of 
debatable matter yet. 


Mr. Morley has had a lively passage of arms with his old 
enemy, the 7imes. Colonel Saunderson published a letter, 
alleged to have been written by an Irish county inspector, 
warning a sheriff that police protection for evictions would be 
given only in daylight. On the faith of this, Colonel 
Saunderson drew a lurid picture of the sheriff being 
deserted at nightfall by the police, and left to the 
tender mercies of Moonlighters. The Times took up 
the bowling, and then Mr. Morley had an innings. He replied 
that he had simply made intelligible an existing regulation 
that fourteen days’ notice of eviction had to be given to the 
authorities, and that police protection at night was limited to 
cases in which the eviction had been carried ont during the 
day. Then the 7imes bowled another “ over,” and the Chief 
Secretary carried out his bat, 


Mr, Chamberlain is preparing another “ unanthorised pro- 
gramme,” ‘his is to comprise an amendment of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, a scheme of old-age pensions, the shortening of 
shop hours by municipal regulation, and a plan for munici- 
pal licensed victualling on the Gothenburg system. On this last 
point the Bishop of Chester has been conferring with Mr. 
Chamberlain,and a Bill will certainly beintroduced next Session. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals have excited considerable dis- 
cussion, and the Ministerial journals are busily striving to 
show that, in so far as they are practicable, they are already 
incorporated in the Government policy. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that Lord Randolph Churchill has taken occasion to 
disavow any sympathy with attempts to form what is called a 
Vonservative Labour Party. 


The debate about the successor to the Laureateship is 
carried on with much vigour. Sir Theodore Martin has 
definitely put himself out of the running by announ- 
cing that he would not dream of aspiring to such 
au office. The statement that Lord Tennyson expressed 
a wish that Mr. Lewis Morris should be chosen has been 
authoritatively contradicted. A vehement attack on Mr. 
Swinburne has been made by the 7ab/et, which supports the 
candidature of Mr. Coventry Patmore; but the general con- 
sensus of literary opinion is in Mr. Swinburne’s favour, though 
whether the author of “Atalanta in Calydon” is willing to 
accept the office should it be offered to him is a point which 
has occurred to few of the eager disputants. 


A curious controversy has raged over the text and author- 
ship of the famous rhyme about the cassowary and the 
missionary. Even Professor Huxley has not disdained to join 
in the fray and to stake the reputation of his memory on this 
version— 

If IT were a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Cassock, bands, and hymn-book too. 
In closing the correspondence the 7imes announced that these 
lines, and innumerable variants, had been ascribed to the 
Prince Consort, Thackeray, Lord Neaves, Sydney Smith, 
Theodore Hook, Bishop Wilberforce, Porson, Mary Boyle, 
Professor de Morgan, Kingsley, Edgar Allan Poe, Tom Hood's 
father, and Professor Conington. ‘This widespread desire 
to devour the missionary is a portent which demands a 
philosophical explanation. 


A challenge by Mr. Lawson Tait, the distinguished surgeon, 
to the chief advocates of vivisection in this country to state a 
single case in which the practice has been of direct service to 
them has not found acceptance. Sir Andrew Clark, Sir 
James Paget, Dr. Wilks, and Dr. George Humphry decline 
to engage in a newspaper discussion, and assert that it 
would be difficult to name any branch of medical practice in 
which vivisection had not enlarged valuable knowledge. It is 
generally felt that this refusal of Mr. Lawson Tait’s test is a 
mistake. Mr. Victor Horsley continues to assail Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe in terms which have excited a protest even from 
vivisectionists. Mr. Horsley would do better to answer 
Tir. Tuit. 
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The advocates of free speech in Trafalgar Square have 
decided to hold a meeting there on Nov. 13, There is little 
doubt that this gathering will be permitted by the Home 
Secretary, who is prepared to restore the privilege of public 
meeting in the Square under conditions. ‘This policy is 
strongly opposed by owners of property in the vicinity of the 
Square, and Mr, Asquith will have a lively quarter of an hour 
with deputations of indignant tradesmen. 


The agitation against the abandonment of Uganda is grow- 
ing. The chief plea is that the withdrawal of British 
authority will be followed by massacre, and that every obliga- 
tion to the natives will be violated. To this it is replied that 
the social condition of the country cannot, in any event, be 
much worse than when the Catholic and Protestant parties 
fought for supremacy and Captain Lugard intervened with his 
Maxim gun. 

The trial of the South Lambeth poisoning case brings to a 
climax one of the strangest stories of crime ever told ina 
court of justice. ‘The most striking evidence against the 
accused, ''homas Neill, was given by a girl to whom he was 
said to have offered strychnine pills, which she did not take. 
Then he left her, and circulated a report of her death. 
Further, he tried to blackmail people for the crimes with 
which he was charged. Here the question of motive, within 
the bounds of sanity, is certainly intricate. 


On the European Continent, in the past week. no political 
incident of any importance beyond the domestic affairs of each 
country has taken place. The German Emperor, on Oct. 17, 
laid the foundation-stone of a memorial church at Berlin, and 
unveiled a monument at Spandau, in honour of his father, the 
late Emperor Frederick III. ‘The meeting of the Prussian 
Diet is fixed for Nov. 9. ‘The proposed German army reforms 
are still the topic of lively discussion. It is stated that the 
largely increased military expenditure will be partly defrayed 
by a great augmentation of the taxes on beer and foreign 
tobacco and on Stock Exchange operations. Professor Virchow 
was, on Oct. 15, formally installed as Rector of the Berlin 
University. The anniversary of the Protestant Reformation, 
on Oct. 31, is to be celebrated by the reconsecration of thie 
Schlosskirche at Wittenberg, which ceremony the Emperor 
will attend. 

The Austrian Imperial Delegation has been debating the 
policy of the Triple Alliance. Count Kalnoky, the Minister, 
on Oct. 17 said everyone there wished for the best relations 
with Russia, and that the Triple Alliance was not against 
that Power. It was a purely defensive agreement; only 
peace was desired. He had received further communications 
which confirmed the idea that no one anywhere intended any 
aggression on Austria. With regard to the East, the policy of 
Austria was conciliatory and passive, desiring no advantage 
for herself, merely wishing that the consolidation of the 
Eastern States might be continued within the limits of the 
Berlin Treaty, so that none of them should become dependent 
upon any of the Great Powers. 


The Greek Government has quarrelled with that of 
Roumania, and broken off diplomatic intercourse, on account 
of a legal decision against the validity of a bequest of real 
estate made twenty years ago by two Greek merchants owning 
property in Roumania, for the promotion of agriculture and 
manufactures in Greece, 

Russia has shown her displeasure with the Sultan for his 
friendly treatment of Bulgaria and reception of M. Stamboulof, 
by requesting payment of arrears due on the war indemnity of 
1878 and compensation due to Russian subjects. 

In France, the trade returns for October, compared with 
those of the corresponding month last year, show a serious 
decrease of both exports and imports, which seems likely to 
require a reduction of the financial Budget. Much controversy 
is still going on upon the action of the Government with 
reference to the Carmaux miners’ strikes ; and M. Calvignac’s 
claim to be paid his wages asa workman when he is absent 
from the company’s work, engaged in his municipal office as 
mayor, is upheld by Socialists as a logical consequence of 
universal suffrage. ‘The Chamber of Deputies opened on 
Oct. 18, when the Minister, M. Loubet, successfully repelled 
the attacks of M. Dupuy-Dutemps and M. Armand Després on 
this topic ; he gained the support of an overwhelming majority 
of votes, and undertook to bring in a Bill for obligatory 
arbitration in all mining disputes, 

The Queen-Regent and infant King of Spain, after the 
Columbus commemorative festival at Huelva, have been 
further entertained at Seville, whence they proceed to Granada ; 
but the little boy, his Majesty, has been rather poorly in 
health, though not enough to cause alarm. 

The Portuguese Government has given new proofs of a 
friendly feeling towards England by signing a treaty for the 
mutual extradition of criminals and by other acts; the river 
Guanza, in South-East Africa, has been opened freely to the 
commerce of all nations; and an International African 
Flotilla Company. organised by a syndicate in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and New York, is to undertake the navigation of the 
Zambesi. 

The King of Sweden and Norway opened the Swedish 
Rigsdag at Stockholm on Oct. 18 with a speech announcing : 
Bill for the reorganisation of the army at an additional 
annual cost of £370,000. 


The cholera at Hamburg appears to be nearly extinct, and 
the restrictions on railway’ traffic with Berlin are being 
relaxed. 

The Khedive of Egypt, on Oct. 17, opened the new Museum 
of Greco-Roman and Early Christian Antiquities at Alexandria, 
and the Municipal Library of that city. 


The Belgian Governor-General of the Congo State, Major 
Wahis, with several officers of his Government, arrived at 
Brussels on Oct. 16, and are to give explanations on certain 
points. It is denied that M. Van den Kerckhoven’'s expedition 
would go to Wadelai. 


Public spiritin the United States of America is engrossed 
by the impending contest for the Presidency of the Union, 
which is between the Republican and the Democratic parties, 
between General Harrison and ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
between M‘Kinley Tariff Protection and Free Trade. The 
Ministers and other Federal officials at Washington have gone 
to Chicago for the ceremonial dedication of the Great 
Exhibition buildings. A fire at Eaglewood, a suburb of 
Chicago, has destroyed property worth a million dollars. 


The Government of the Canadian Dominion is modified by 
the appointment of Mr. Daly as Minister of the Interior, and 
Mr. Dewdney becomes Lieutenant- Governor of British 
Columbia in his place. It is expected that Mr. Abbott will 
retire from the Premiership in favour of Sir J. D. 8S. 
Thompson. 

Our Indian Government is called upon again to bestir its 
military forces in Upper Burmah against the insurgent Chins, 
to send fresh troops to Fort White,and to provide for the safety 
of hill-posts, notably Tiddim, now threatened with attack.—X. 
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How seldom does a poem provide material for a good operatic 
libretto! Goethe's “ Faust” is an exception, but take the 
majority of the operas that are popular at the present time, and 
it will be seen that their stories, if not historical or original, 
are either derived from a work written in prose or founded 
upon a stage-play. Scenes and characters that “ read’ 
beautifully when invested with the glamour of the 
poet’s genius lose half their charm when they become 
exposed to the glare of the footlights. The scenes refuse to 
hang together; the characters, deprived of the delicate 
descriptive colour and subtle analysis wherewith the poet 
clothed his ideas, degenerate into commonplace and uninterest- 
ing personages. We had instances of this, a few months back, 
in M. Bemberg’s “ Elaine” and Mr. Isidore de Lara’s “ Light of 
Asia.” Another has just been forthcoming in ‘I'schaikowsky’s 
“ Eugene Onégin,” produced by Signor Lago at the new Olympic 
Theatre on the opening night of his opera season, Monday, 
Oct. 17. 

“Eugene Onégin” owes its Russian popularity to two 
things. In the first place, everyone knows Pushkin’s poem, 
and can fill in every little detail that the stage picture omits. 
Secondly, Tschaikowsky it a great favourite with his country- 
men, and his music is largely pervaded by the national senti- 
ment, not to speak of the mazurkas, the polonaises, and the 
waltzes which every Russian adores. Here it is different. 
Taking the opera as it stands, we find in its seven scenes as 
many acts, and our interest is not even mildly aroused 
until the third or fourth. We watch with comparative indiffer- 
ence the business of Onégin’s introduction to the sisters ; 
of ‘Tatiana’s long struggle before she finally sends off her 
confession of love to the blasé hero; of theinterview in which 
the latter “ disillusions ” the romantic girl. ‘The country ball, 
with its quaint mixture of people and costumes, its provincial 
manners, and the silly French tutor who sings his apropos 
ballad in honour of Tatiana’s birthday, has amusing features, 
though it bores Onégin so terribly thatto keep himself awake 
he is obliged to flirt with his friend Lensky’s fiancée, Olga, 
wherein he is rude to his friend and unkind to poor Tatiana. 
But we ask ourselves whether this incident is really 
sufficient motive for the quarrel and the duel that 
follow. What a storm in a tea-cup to cause two 
hosom friends to meet in deadly combat! However, 
Lensky is killed, and Onégin, haunted by remorse, leaves 
the country long enough for ‘Tatiana to forget her love for 
him and marry an elderly general. And then the ending— 
Onégin suddenly discovering his passion for Tatiana; her 
turning the tables on him, and the final parting, she going out 
at one door and he out at the other. This may be all very 
well in a poem, but as a dénouement to an opera nothing could 
be less satisfactory. 

Some of Tschaikowsky’s music is delightful enough, but 
a great deal of it is not better fitted for operatic purposes 
than the subject which it illustrates, Save in the letter scene, 
which is too long, and the episode of the dnel, there is a 
conspicuous absence of dramatic impulse, together with 
too much elaboration of treatment both in the vocal and 
orchestral writing. ‘The choruses, particularly that sung 
by the peasant in the opening scene,.are full of spirit 
and individuality, and the dance movements, to which 
we have already referred, reveal all the freshness and 
not a little of the national character peculiar to certain 
features of the Russian composer's style. We like also the 
air for Olga, which Miss Lily Moody sings prettily ; the two 
airs for Onégin, in which part Mr. Eugene Oudin exhibits the 
talent of a fine actor as well as an accomplished singer ; the 
song in the last act for Prince Gremin, admirably rendered by 
Mr. Charles Manners ; and the concluding duet for Onégin and 
‘Tatiana. In the latter réle Miss Fanny Moody acquits her- 
self with the greatest distinction, investing the character of 
the young girl with rare intensity of emotional temperament 
and interpreting her music with true artistic feeling. Mr. 
Iver McKay is in no sense of the word an ideal Lensky ; but 
Madame Sviatlovsky as the nurse and Mdlle. Selma as Larina 
are quite excellent. ‘The first performance left something to 
be desired as regards smoothness of ensemble, though, on the 
whole, it did credit to the conductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood, and 
a capable band and chorus. How far Signor Lago’s enterprise 
in mounting Tschaikowsky’s opera will be rewarded remains 
to be seen. 

At Covent Garden Madame Melba is the “ bright particular 
star ’ of the season. She has been singing Marguerite and Elsa 
to crowded houses, and was further announced to appear as 
Violetta for the first time in England, though that interesting 
event has now been postponed. ‘lhe Australian cantatrice is 
in her best form, and the general opinion is that her acting 
has greatly improved since even the summer season. As for 
her vocalisation, that could not very well attain a higher 
degree of perfection. ‘The performance of “ Faust,” in which 
Madame Melba took part on Oct. 15 was signalised by the 
interpolation of the “ Walpurgis” ballet act, which Gounod 
wrote for the production of his masterpiece at the Grand 
Opéra, and which Sir Augustus Harris had not given since 
his season at Drury Lane in 1887. For the actual ballet we 
do not profess to care, though needless to say it is mounted 
with the utmost taste and ample splendour of dress and mise 
en scene. The music, however, is exquisite, and that alone is 
sufficient excuse for a halt of half an hour in the action of 
the opera, especially when it can, as in the present instance, 
be compensated for by beginning the performance half an 
hour earlier. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts made an extremely 
successful commencement for the ante-Noél series on Oct. 15. 
If not actually crowded, the room was well filled, and the 
exccution of an interesting programme gave entire satisfaction 
to the critical amateurs who patronise these concerts. Excep- 
tion might, perhaps, have been taken to the somewhat mannered 
reading of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in C minor vouch- 
safed by M. Vladimir de Pachmann. But that could be for- 
given in consideration of the pleasure of seeing the talented 
virtuoso back in England after his long stay in America; and 
besides, his rendering of some Chopin pieces later in the after- 
noon would have atoned for even greater shortcomings. 
Mr. August Manns and his superb orchestra came in 
for deserved enthusiasm. In Sullivan's “In Memoriam” 
overture (a tribute to the memory of Lord Tennyson) 
and Becthoven’s symphony in F, No. 8, they displayed 
their finest attributes ; and they did complete justice to the 
novelties, whereof Mr. C. A. Lidgey’s ballade for orchestra, 
after Doré’s picture “ A Day Dream,” elicited warm admira- 
tion, being, indeed, a work full of imagination and technical 
resource. M. André Wormser’s symphonic poem, “ Les 
Lupercales,” proved clever and interesting enough to have 
merited a better place in the programme. Mr. Oudin was the 
vocalist, and very welcome were his coutributions to the 
concert. 
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CHAPTER X. (Continued.) 
TUL OLD PHANTOM BECOMES DISTINCT. 
That lady remained for the present partially sereened by her 
neighbours. A diversion was caused by Lady Channelcliffe 
bringing up somebody to present to the political Jove: the 
ladies got mixed, and Jovelyn lost sight of the one whom he 
was beginning to suspect as the stealthily returned absentee 

He looked for her in the young lady of the house, his 
hostess's younger sister, who appeared to more advantage 
that night than she had ever done before --in a sky-blue dress, 
which had nothing between it and the fair skin of her neck, 
lending her an unusually soft and sylph-like aspect. She saw 
him, and they converged. Her look of **‘ What do you think of 
me now ¥’’ was suggested, he knew, by the thought that the 
last time they met she had appcared under the “isadvantage 
of mourning costume, on a wet day in a country-louse, where 
everybody was cross 

**T have some new photographs, and I want vou to tell me 
whether they ave good,’? she*said. ‘* Mind, yoru ave te tell me 
truly, and no favour.”’ 

She produced the pictures from an adjoining drawer, and 
they sat down together upon an ottoman for the purpose of 
examination. The portraits, taken by the last fashionable 
photographer, were very good, and he told her so; but as he 
poke and compared them his mind was fixed on something 
else than the mere judgment. He wondered whether the clusive 
one were indeed in the frame of this girl. 

He looked up at her. ‘To his surprise, her mind, too, was 
on other things bent than on the pictures. Her eyes were 
glancing away to distant people, she was visibly considering 
the effect she was producing upon them by this cosy téte-a-téte 
with Pearston, and upon one in particular, a mon of thirty, of 
military appearance, whom VPearston did not know. Quite 
convinced now that no phant un belonging to him was con- 
tiined in the outlines of the present young lady, he could 
coolly criticise her as he talked. They were both doing the 
sume thing—ewh was pretending to be deeply interested in 
what the other was talking about, the attention of the two 
alike flitting away to other corners of the room when the very 
point of the discourse was pending. 

No, he had not seen Her yet. Ile was not going to see 
Her, apparently, to-night ; she was scared away by the twang- 
ing political atmospher jut he still moved on searchingly, 
speaking to those he knew. Under the white hair of that 
ribanded old man was a forchead grown wrinkled over treaties 
that had swayed the fortunes of Europe ; under the forehead 
spoke a voice which hat numbered sovereigns and heirs- 
apparent among its listeners; under the voice was a heart 
that would go inside a hazel-nut shell. Beneath those white 
ropes of pearls was the pink bosom ;- beneath the pink bosom 
the half-lung which had, by hook or by crook, to sustain its 
possessor above ground till the wedding-day. 

At that moment he encountered-his amiable host, and 
almost simultancously caught sight of the lady who had at 
first attracted him and then had disappeared. Their eyes met, 
far off as they were from each other. Pearston laughed 
inwardly: it was only in ticklish excitement as to whether this 
was to prove a true drouraid/e, and with no instinct to mirth, 
for when under the eyes of his Jill-o’-the-Wisp he ever palpi- 
tated like a sheep in a fair. 

However, for the minute he had to converse with his host, 
Lord Channeleliffe, and almost the first thing the Earl said to 
him was: ‘* Who is that pretty woman in the black dress with 
the white fluff about it and the pearl necklace?” 

**T don’t know,” said Jocelyn, with incipient jealousy ; 
**T wes just going to ask the same thing.”’ 

**Q, we shall find out presently, I suppose. I daresay my 
wife knows.’’ They had parted, when a hand came upon his 
shoulder. Lord Channelcliffe had turned back for an instant: 
**T find she is the granddaughter of my father’s old friend, 
the last Lord Ifengistbury. Her name is Mrs.—Mrs. Pine- 


Avon ; she lost her husband two or three years ago, very shortly 
after their marriage.” 

Lord Channeicliffe becam? absorbed into some adjoining 
dignitary of the Church, and Pearston was left to pursue his 
quest alone. A young friend of his—the Lady Mabelli 
Buttermead, who appeared in a cloud of muslin and wa; 
going on to a ball—had been brought against him by the 
tide. A warm-hearted, emotional girl was Lady Mabella, who 
laughed at the humorousness of being alive; she asked him 
whither he was bent, and he told her. 

“QO yes, I know her very well!” said Lady Mabella, 
eagerly. ‘She told me one day that she particularly wished 
to meet you. Poor thing—so sad—she lost her husband. 
Well, it was a long time ago now, certainly. Women ought 
not to marry and Jay themselves open to such catastrophes, 
ought they, Mr. Pearston ? Z never shall. I am determined 
never to run such a risk! Now, do you think I shall: ”’ 

‘Marry ¥ Ono; never,’’ said Pearston, drily. 

*'That’s very comforting. But sometimes I think I may, 
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just for the fun of it. . . Now we'll steer across to her, and 
catch her, and I *]lintroduce you. But we shall never get .to 
her at this rate!’ 

** Never, unless we adopt ‘the ugly rush,’ like the citizens 


who follow the Lord Mayor's Show.”’ 


They talked, and inched towards the desired one, who, as 
she talked to a neighbour, seemed one of those — 
Female forms, whose gestures beam with mind, 
seen by the poct in his Vision of the Golden C-ty of Islam. 
Their progress was continually checked. Pcarston was, as 
he had sometimes seemed to be in a dream, unable to advance 
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towards the object of pursuit unless he could have gathered up 
his feet into the air. After ten minutes given toa preoccupied 
study of shoulder-blades, back hair, glittering headgear, napes 
of necks, mcles, hairpins, pearl-powder, pimples, strange 
minerals cut into facets of all colours and rays, necklace- 
clasps, fans, stays, the seven styles of elbow and arm, the 
thirteen varieties of ear; and by using the toes of his dress- 
boots as coulters with which he ploughed his way and that of 
Lady Mabella in the direction they were aiming at, he drew 
near to Mrs. Pine-Ayon, who was drinking a cup of tea in the 
back drawing-room. 

** My dear Nichola, we thought we should never get to you, 
because it is worse to-night, owing to these dreadful politics ! 
But we ’ve done it.”’. And she proceeded to tell her friend of 
Pearston’s existence hard by. 

It seemed that the widow really did wish to know him, and 
that Lady Mabella Buttermeal had not indulged in one of the 
too-frequent inventions in that kind. When the youngest of 
the trio had made them acquainted with each other, she left 
them to talk to a younger man than the sculptor. 

Mrs. Pine-Avon’s black velvets and silks, with their white 
accompaniments, finely set off the exceeding fairness of her 
neck and shoulders, which, though unwhitened artificially, 
were without a speck or blemish of the least degree. The 
gentle, thoughtful creature she had looked from a distance 
she now proved herself to be; she held also sound rather 
than current opinions on the plastic arts, and: was the first 
intellectual woman he had seen there that night, except the 
poctess alore said. 

They soon became well acquainted, and at a pause in their 
conversation noticed the new excitement caused by the arrival 
of some late comers with more news. The latter had been 
brought by a rippling, bright-eyed lady in black, who made 
the men listen to her, whether they would or no. 

‘Iam glad I am an outsider,’’ said Jocelyn’s acquamnt- 
ice, now seated on a sofa beside which he was standing. “I 
wouldn't be like my cousin, over there, for the world. She 
thinks her husband will be turned out at the next election, and 
she’s quite wild.”’ 

‘Yes; it is mostly the women who are the gamesters ; the 
m nonly the cards. The pity is that politic s are looked on as 
being a game for politicians, just as cricket is a game for 
cricketers ; not as the serious duties of political trustees.’* 

‘+ How few of us ever think or feel that ‘ the nation of every 
country dwells in the cottage,’ as somebody says !”’ 

** Yes. Though I wonder to hear you quote that."* 

‘**Q—I am of no party, though my relations are. There 
can be only one best course, and the wisdom ofethe nation 
should be directed to find it.” 

Having started thus, they found no difficulty in agreeing 
on many points. When Pearston went downstairs from that 
assembly at a quarter to one, and passed under the steaming 
nostrils of an ambassador's horses to a hansom which waited 
for him against the railing of the square, he had an impression 
that the Beloved had re-emerged from the shadows, without 
any hint or initiative from him—to whom, indeed, such 
re-emergence was an unquestionably awkward thing. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHE DRAWS CLOSE, AND SATISFIES. 
He could not forget her cyes, though he remembered nothing 
of her general facial detail. They were round, inquiring, 
luminous. How that chestnut hair of hers had shone: it re- 
quired no tiara to set it off, like that of the dowager he had seen 
there, who had put ten thousand pounds upon her head to 
make herself look worse than she would have appeared with 


the ninepenny muslin cap of a servant woman. 

Now the question was, ought he to see her again? He had 
his doubts. But, unfortunately for discretion, just when he 
was coming out of the rooms he had encountered an old lady 
of seventy, his friend Mrs. Brightwalton—the Honourable 
Mrs. Brightwalton—and she had hastily asked him to dinner 
for the day after the morrow, stating in the honest way he 
knew so well that she had heard he was out of town, or she 
would have asked him two or three weeks ago. Now, of all 
social things that Pearston liked it was to be asked to dinner 
off-hand, as a stopgap in place of some bishop, duke, or 
Secretary of State who couldn't come, and when the invitation 
was supplemented by the information that the lady who had so 
impressed him was to be one of the guests, he had promised 
instantly. 

At the dinner, he took Mrs. Pine-Avon down upon his 
arm, and talked to nobody else during the meal. After- 
wards they kept apart awhile in the drawing-room for 
form's sake; but eventually gravitated together again, 
and finished the evening in each other’s company. When, 
shortly after eleven, he came away, he felt almost certain 
that within those luminous grey eyes his Aphrodite 
had verily taken lodgings—and for a long lease. But thi 
vas not all. At parting, he had, almost involuntarily, given 
her hand a pressure of a peculiar and indescribable kind; a 


littl» response from her, like a mere pulsation, of the same 


nt told him that the impression she had made upon him was 
reciprocated. She was, in a word, willing to go on. 
But was he able 
There had not becn much harm in the flirtation thus far: 


but did she know his history, and that of his wife, and of the 


separation a dozen years ago, and his ignorance of whether 
Marcia were dead or alive? -He was now a man over forty, she 


wa: probably thirty ; and he dared not make meaningless love 
1 the carelessness of a younger man. It was impossible to 
vo further without telling her, even though, hitherto, such 


FL 
explicitness had not been absolutely demanded. Yet, for him- 
self, he had trong conviction that Marcia had ceased to be. 

He determined to call immediately on the New Incarnation. 

She lived not far from the long, fashionable Hamptonshire 
Square, and he went thither with expectations of having a 
highly emotional time at least. But somehow the very bell- 
pull seemed cold, although she had so earnestly asked him 


to come. 
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As the house spoke, so spoke the oceupant, much to the 
astonishment of the sculptor. The doors he passed through 
seemed as if they had not been opened for a month; and, 
entering the drawing-room, he beheld, in an easy-chair in the 
far distance, a lady whom he journeyed to reach, and ulti- 
mately did reach. To be sure it was Mrs. Nichola Pine-Avon, 
but frosted over indescribably. Raising her eyes in a sliglitly 
inquiring manner from the book she was reading, she leant 
back in the chair, as if soaking herself in luxurious sensations 
which had nothing to do with him, and replied to his greeting 
with a few commonplace words. 

Now, the unfortunate Jocelyn, though recuperative to a 
degree, was at first terribly upset by this reception. He had 
distinctly begun to love Nichola, and he felt sick and almost 
tearful. But happily his affection was incipient as yet, and a 
sense of the ridiculous which suddenly appeared in his own 
position carried him to the verge of risibility during the scene. 
She signified a chair, and began the critical study of some rings 
she wore. 

They talked over the day’s news, and then an organ began 
t> grind outside. ‘The tune was a rollicking air he had heard 
at some music-hill; and, by way of a diversion, he asked her 
if she knew the composition. 

**Naow, I don’t !’’ she replied. 

** Now, [I'll tell you all aboutit,”’ said he, gravely. ‘It is 
based on a sound old melody and song called ‘ Calder Fair.’ 
Just as they turn Madeira into port in the space of a single 
night,so this old air-has been taken and doctored, and twisted 
about, and brought out as a new popular ditty.’’ 

**Tndeed !”’ 

“If you are in the habit of going much to the music-halls 
or the burlesque theatres *’—— 

“year” 

** You would find this is often done, with excellent effect.’’ 

She thawed a little, and then they went on to talk about 
her house, which had been newly painted, and decorated with 
greenish-blue satin up to the height of a person’s heal—an 
arrangement that somewhat improved her slightly faded, 
though still pretty, face, and was helped by the awnings over 
the windows. 

** Yes; I have had my house five years,’’ she observed com- 
placently, ‘‘and I like it better every year.”’ 

** You have only had it two years, if you deduct the three 
years you let it to some friends of mine, whom I have often 
called on in this very room, my darling,’’ he said to him- 
s-lf—but not to her. 

Ilowever, before he rose she grew friendly to some degree, 
and when he left, just after the arrival of three opportune 
young ladies, he thought she seemed regretful. She asked 
him to come again; and he thought he would tell the truth. 
*- No; Ishall not come again,’’ he answered, in a tone inaudibic 
to the young ladie:. 
he followed him to the door. ‘* What an uncivil thing to 
say !*’ she murmured, in surprise. 

** It is rather uncivil. Good-bye,’’ said Pearston. 

As a punishment she did not ring the bell, but left him to 
find his way out as he could. ‘ What this means I cannot 
tell,” he said to himself. And yet the meaning was staring 


Ss 





him in the face. 

Meanwhile on of the three young ladies had said, ‘* What 
interesting man was that, with his lovely head of hair? I 
saw him at Lady Chaunelcliffe’s the other night.”’ 

** Jocelyn Pearston.’’ 

“Oh, Nichola, that is too bad! To let him go in that 
shabby way, when I would have given anything to know 
him! I have wanted to know him cver since I found out how 
much his experiences had dictated his statuary, and I dis- 
covered them by seeing in an American paper of the death of 
a person supposed to be his wife, who left him many years 
ago, don’t you know, and had been living with somebody 
under another name, according to some novel social principles 
she had invented for herself.” 

“QO! is she dead?” said Mrs. Pine-Avon, with a start. 
‘Why, I heard ouly yesterday that it was probable she wa; 
alive.”’ 

‘*She is believed to have died two or three years ago,”’ 
said the young lady. ‘‘ How I wish I could run after him !”’ 

But Jocelyn was receding from the pretty widow's house 
with long strides. He went out very little during the next few 
days, but about a week later he kept an engagement to dine 
with Ludy Iris Speedwell, whom he never neglected, because 
she was the brightest hostess in London. 

By some accident he arrived rather early. Lady Iris had 
left the drawing-rcom for a moment to see that all was right 
in the dining-room, and when he was shown in there stood 
alone in the lamplight Nichola Pine-Avon. She had been 
the first arrival. He had not in the least expected to meet her 
there, further than that, in a general sense, at Lady Iris’s you 
expected to meet everybody. 

She had just come out of the cloak-room, and was so tender 
and even apologetic that he had not the heart to be other than 
friendly. As the other guests dropped in, the pair retreated 
into a shady corner, and she talked beside him till all moved 
off for the cating and drinking. 

He had not been appointed to take her across to the 
dining-room, but at the table found her exactly opposite 
to him. She looked very charming between the candles, 
and then suddenly it dawned upon him that her previous 
manner must have originatel in some false report about 
his late wife, of whose death he had been credibly, though 
not absolutely, assured a couple of years before this time 
Anyhow, he was not dispo el to resent an inexplicability in 
womankind, having found that it usually arose independently 
of fact, reason, probability, or his own deserts. 

So he dined on, catching her eyes and the few pretty words 
she made opportunity to project across the table to him now 
and then. He was courteously responsive only, but Mrs. Pinc- 
Avon herself distinctly made advances. He readmired her, 
while at the same time her conduct in her own house had been 
enough to check his confidence—enough even to make him 
doubt if the Well- Beloved really resided within these couteurs 


or had.ever been more than the most transitory passenger 
through that interesting and accomplished soul. 

He was pondering this question, yet growing decidedly 
moved by the playful pathos of her attitude, when, by chance, 
searching his pocket for his handkerchief, something crackled, 
and he felt there an unopened letter, which had arrived at the 
moment he was leaving his house, and he had slipped into 
his coat to read in the cab as he drove along. Pearston 
drew it sufficiently forth to observe by the post-mark that it 
came from his natal isle. Having hardly a correspondent in 
that part of the world now, he began to conjecture on the 
possible sender. 

The lady on his right, whom he had brought in, was a leading 
actress of the town —indeed, of the United Kingdom and America, 
for that matter—a creature in airy clothing, translucent, like a 
balsam or sea-anemone, without shadows, and in movement as 
responsive as some highly lubricated many-wired machine, 
which, if one presses a particular spring, flies open and reveals 
its works. The spring in the present case was the artistic 
commendation she deserved. At this particular moment she 
was engaged with the man on her own right, a representative 
of Family, who talked positively and hollowly, as if shouting 
down a vista of five hundred years from the Feudal past. The 
lady on Jocelyn’s left, wife of a Lord Justice of Appeal, was in 
like manner talking to her companion on the outer side; so 
that, for the time, he was left to himself. He took advantage 
of the opportunity, drew out his letter, and read it as it lay 
upon his napkin, nobody observing him, so far as he was 
uware, 

It came from the wife of one of his father’s former workmen, 
and was concerning her son, whom she begged Jocelyn to recom- 
mend as candidate for some post in town she wished him to 
fill. But the end of the letter was what arrested him— 

** You will be sorry to hear, Sir, that dear little Avice Caro, 
as we used to call her in her maiden days, is dead. She 
married her cousin, if you do mind, and went away from here 
for some years, but was left a widow, and came back a 
twelvemonth ago; since when she began to falter, and now is 


gone.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
SHE BECOMES AN INACCESSIBLE GILOST. 

By imperceptible and slow degrees the scene at the dinner- 
table scemed to recede into the background behind the more 
distinct presentment of Avice Caro and the old, old scenes on the 
stone island which were inseparable from her personality, The 
handsome Marchioness in geranium-red and diamonds, who 
was visible to him on his host’s right hand opposite, became as 
one of the misty vermilion sunsets that he had watched so many 
times over the West Bay, with the form of Avice in the fore- 
ground. Between his eyes and the judge who sat next to 
Nichola, with a chin so raw that he must have shaved every 
quarter of an hour during the day, intrudcd the face of Avice, 
as she had glanced at him in their last parting. The old 
society lady, who, if she had been a few years older, would 
have been as old-fashioned as her daughter, suggested the 
powdery, dusty quariics of his aud Avice’s parents, down 
wiich he had clambered with Avice hundreds of times. ‘The ivy 
trailing about the table-cloth, the lightsin the tall silver candle- 
sticks, and the bunches of flowers, mixed in with the ivics 
and the flower-beds of the castle on the isle and the lighthouses 
down at the Beal. 

More than all, Nichola Pine-Avon gradually lost the 
radiance which she had latterly acquired; she became a 
woman of his acquaintance with no distinctive traits; she 
s-emed to grow material, a superticics of flesh and bone merely ; 
she was a person of lines and surfaces, a language in living 
cypher—no more. 

When the ladies had withdrawn it wa; just the same. The 
soul of Avice—the only woman he had never loved (of those 
who had loved him urrounded him like a firmament. Art 
drew near to him in the person of one of the most distinguishea 
of portrait-painters; but there was only one paintcr for 
Jocelyn—his own memory. All that was eminent in European 
surgery addressed him in the person of that harmless and 
unassuming fogey whose hands had been inside the bodies of 
hundreds of living men , but the lily-white corpse of an obscure 
country girl chilled the interest of dis:ourse with such a king 
of operators. 

Reaching the drawing-room he talked to his hostess. 
Though she had entertained twenty guests at her table that 
night she had known not only what every one of them was 
saying and doing throughout the repast, but what every one 
was thinking. So, being an old friend, she said quietly, 
** What has been troubling you? Something has, I know.’ 

Nothing could less express the meaning his recent informa- 
tion had for him than a statement of its facts. He told of the 
opening of the Ictéer and the discovery of the death of an old 
acquaintance. 

** The only woman whom I never loved, I may almost say!’ 
he added, smiling; ‘‘and therefore the only one I shall ever 
regret !”’ 

Whether she considered it a sufficient expkination or not, 
the woman of the world accepted it as such. She was the 
single lady of his circle whom nothing erratic in his doings 
could surprise, and he often gave her stray ends of his confi- 


’ 


dence thus with perfect safety. 

He did not go near Mrs. Pine-Avon again; he could not: 
and on leaving the house walked abstractedly along the streets 
till he found himself at his own door. In his own room he sat 
down, and placing his hands behind his head thought his 
thoughts anew. 

At one side of the room stood an escritoire, 
going to a lower drawer of the same he took out a small box 
tightly nailed down. He forced the cover with the poker. 
The box contained a multifarious variety of odds and ends, 
which Pearston had thrown into it from time to time in years 
gone by for future sorting—an intention that he had never 
carried out rom the melancholy mass of papers, faded 
photographs, seals, diaries, withered flowers, and such like, 
Jocelyn drew a little portrait, one taken on glass in the more 


and presently 
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primitive days of photography, and framed with tinsel in the 
commonest way. 

It was Avice Caro, as she had appeared during the summer 
month or two which he had spent with her on the island twenty 
years before that time, her young lips pursed up, her hands 
meeily folded. The effect of the glass was to lend to the picture 
much of the softness characteristic of the original. 
bered when it was taken—during one afternoon they had spent 
together at the neighbouring watering-place, when he had 
suggested her sitting to a touting artist on the sands, there 
being nothing else for them to do. 
the likenes 
begun. 





He remem- 


A long contemplation of 
completed in his emotions what the letter had 
He loved the woman dead and inaccessible as he had 
never loved her in life. He had unceremoniously forsaken her 
on the eve of what would have become an irrevocable engage- 
ment, because he did not love her; and it had been, in one 
view, the kindest thing he could have done, though the 
He had thought of 
her but at distant intervals during the whole nincteen years 
since that parting occurred, and only as somebody he could 
have wedded. Yet now the years of youthful friendship with 
her, in which he had learnt every fibre of her innocent na‘ ure, 


harshest, no spark of passion existing. 


He moved lack to the church wall, warm from the afternoon sm), 


flamed up into a yearning and passionate attachment, em- 
bittered by regret beyond words. 

That kiss which had offended his dignity, which she had so 
iousness of womanhood 


childishly given him before her cons 


had been awakened, what he would have given to have a 
quarter of it now! 

Pearston was almost angry with himself for his feelings of 
this night, strong were they 
towards that lostyoung playmate. 


lay in his lonely bed. 


o unreasonably, motivelessly 
se llow 
She had been another 
he had been estranged 
Yet the absurdity 
and the consciousness of the 


senseless of me! 
he said, as lie 
man’s wife almost the whole time 
from her, and now 
did not make his grief the less: 
intrinsic, almost radiant, purity of this new-sprung affection 
for a flown spirit forbad to check it. ‘The flesh was 
absent altogether; it rarefied to its 
highest attar. He had felt nothing like it before 
The next afternoon he went down to his club; 
large club, where the men hardly spoke toeach other, but the 
smaller one, where they told stories of an afternoon, and were 
not ashamed to confess among themselve to the most extra- 
onal weaknesses and follies, knowing well that 
But he could not tell this; so 
story, that to convey it in 


since 


she was a corpse. 


was lov and refined 


not his 


ordinary pol 
uch secrets would go no further. 
volatile and intangible was the 
words would have been as hard as to cage a perfume, 

They observed his altered manner, and said he was in lov’ 
Pearston admitted that he and there it When 
he reached home h oked out ol bed-room window, and 


was; ended 


his 
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began to consider in what direction from where he stood that 
darling little figure lay. It was straight across there, under 
that young pale moon. The symbol signified well. The 
divinity of the silver bow was not more excellently pure than 
she, the lost, had been. Under that moon was an island of 
stone, and on the islind a house, framed from mullions to 
ridge-tile like the isle itself, of stone. Inside the window, the 
moonlight irradiating her winding-sheet, lay Avice, reached 
only by the faint noises inherent in the isle ; the tink-tink of 
the chisels in the quarries, the surging of the sea in the Bay, 
and the mufiled grumbling of the waves in the never-pacified 
Race. 

After dinner his old friend Somers came in to smoke, and 
when they had talked a little while Somers allyded casually 
to some place at which they would meet on the morrow. 

**T sha’n’t be there,’’ said Pearston. 

** But you promised,”’ 

“Yes. But I shall be at the island—looking at a dead 
woman's grave.” As he spoke his eyes turned, and remained 
fixed on a table near. followed the 
glance to a photograph on a stand. 

** Ts that she ¥’’ he asked. 


Somers direction of his 


, 
and sa’ 


(Yes. 
“Rather a bygone affair, then ** 
Pearston acknowledged it. ‘ She’s the only sweetheart I 

never loved, Alfred,’’ he said. ‘* Because she’s the only one 

IT ought to have loved. That's just the fool I have always 

been.” 

** But if she 
any time as well as now, to keep up the sentiment.” 
**T doen't know that she ’s buried.’ 

** But to-morrow—the Academy night ! 


) 


*s dead and buried, you can go to her grave at 


Of all days why go 
then ?”’ 
**T don’t care about the Academy.’ 
**Pearston—you are our only inspired sculptor. You are 
our Praxiteles. You are almost the only man of this genera- 
tion who has been able to mould and chisel forms living 
popular genre 


’ 


enough to draw the idle public away from th« 
paintings into the usually deserted lecture-room, and people 
who have seen your last piece of stuff say there has been 
like it hundred and -since the 
sculptors ‘of the great race’ lived and dicd. Well, then, 
for the sake of others you ought not to rush off to that God- 
ere wanted in town, all for a 


nothing since sixteon 


forgotten island just when you 
woman you last saw a hundred years ago.”’ 
“No replied his 
abstracted lit went the next morning. 
Since the days of his youth a railway had been constructed 


it was only nineteen,” friend, with 


ralness. Hi 


rails wer 
the 


pebble bank, so that, except when the 
the tides, rather 


along the 


washed away by Which was often, 
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peninsula was directly accessible. At two o’clock in the after- 
noon he was rattled along under the familiar monotonous line 
of bran-coloured stones, and emerged from the station among 
the black lerrets and the white cubes of ashlar. 

In entering upon the pebble beach the train had passed 
close to the ruins of Henry the Eighth’s castle, whither Avice 
was to have accompanied him on the night of his departure. 
Had she appeared the betrothal would have taken place ; and, 
as no islander had ever been’ known to break that compact, 
she would have become his wife. 

Ascending the steep incline to where the quarrymen were 
chipping just as they had formerly done, and within sound of 
the great stone saws, he looked southward towards the Beal. 

‘The level line of the sea horizon rose above the surface of 
the isle; and against the stretch of water, where a school of 
mackerel twinkled in the afternoon light, was defined, in 
addition to the distant lighthouse, a church with its tower, 
standing about a quarter of a mile off, near the edge of 
the cliff. The churchyard gravestones could be seen in 
profile against the same vast spread of watery babble and 
unrest. 

Among the graves moved the form of a man clad in a white 
sheet, which the wind blew aside every now and then, reveal 
ing dark trousers under. Near him moved six men bearing a 
long box, and two or three persons in black followed. ‘The 
coflin, with its twelve legs, looked like a large insect crawling 








down upon a windowsill facing the grave. 


across the isle, under whoze belly the flashing lights from 
the sea and school of mackerel were reflected ; a fishing-boat, 
far out in the Channel, being momentarily discernible through 
the opening. 

The procession wandered round to a particular corner, and 
halted, and stood there a long while in the wind, the sea 
behind them, the surplice of the priest still blowing. Jocelyn 
stood with his hat off: he was present, though he was a 
quarter of a mile off; and he seemed to hear the words that 
were being said, though nothing but the wind was audible. 

He instinctively knew that it was none other than Avice 
whom he was seeing interred; Ais Avice, as he now began 
presumptuously to call her. Presently the little group with- 
drew from before the sea, and disappeared. 

Ife felt himself unable to go farther in that direction, 
and turning aside went aimlessly across the open land, 
visiting the various spots that he had formerly visited with 
her. But, as if tethered to the churchyard a cord, he 
was still conscious of being at the end of a 
pivot was the grave of Avice Caro; and as the dusk 
thickened he closed upon his centre and entered the church- 
yard gate. 

Not a soul was now within the precincts. The grave, 
newly shaped, was easily discoverable behind the church, and 
when the same young moon arose which he had observed the 
previous evening from his window in London he could see the 
vet fresh foot-marks of the mourners and bearers. The breeze 
had fallen to a calm with the setting of the sun: the light- 
house had opened its glaring eye, and, disinclined to leave a 
spot sublimed both by early association and present regret, he 
moved back to the church wall, warm from the afternoon sun, 
and sat down upon a window-sill facing the grave. 

Exp or Pant [rast, 


y 
by 


‘adius whose 
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CHICAGO.—III. 


TWAIN, 


THE GERMAN 
BY MARK 
I was in Berlin while the city was preparing to cele- 
brate Professor Virchow’s seventieth birthday. When the 
birthday arrived—the middle of October—it seemed to me 
that all the world of science arrived with it; deputation 
after deputation came, bringing the homage 
and reverence of fur cities and centres of 
learning, and during the whole of a long 
day the hero of it sat and received such 
witness of his greatness as has seldom been 
vouchsafed to any man in any walk of life 
time, ancient or These 
trations were continued in one form 
day after day, and were pre- 


in any modern. 


demon 
or another 
sently merged in similar demonstrations to 


his twin in science and achievement, Pro- 


fessor Helmholtz, whose seventieth birthday 
is separated from Virchow'’s by only about 
three weeks; so nearly as this did these 
two extraordinary men come to being bora 
t thes Iwo such births have seldom 
ignalised a single year in human history. 
But perhaps the final and closing 
demonstration was peculiarly grateful to 
them. ‘This was a Kommers given in their 
honour the other night by on: thousand 
tudents. It was held ina huge hall, very 


long and very lofty, which had five gallerics, 
l which 
hundred, I 


orated with 


far above everybody's head, were 


l with ladies, * or five 





crowd 
judged It was beaut fully d 
ornamental 
On 


clustered flags and = various 
brilliantly lighted. 
the spacious floor of this place were ranged, 
tables, 


in files, innumerabl seating twenty- 


h, extending from one end 








of the grea clear to the other, and 
with narrow aisles between the files. In 

‘ , on o a high and 
t f decorated twenty or 
thirty feet long, w iz table on it, 


half-dozen chiefs of 
Kommers in the rich 
many different 
a band 
of musicians was concealed. On the floor 
: platform were half- 


medieval costumes of as 
rps. Behind the 


se vouths 





do ibles, which were distinguished 
from tl uutlving continent of tables by 
being « 1 instead of left naked. Of 
th ntral table was reserved for the 
two h s of occasion and twenty par- 
t emin it professors of the Berlin 
Uni and the other covered tables 
were for the occupancy of a hundred less 
( A, t prot ssors 
I was glad to be honoured with a place 
at the table of the two heroes of the occasion, 
ou I was not really learned cnough to 
deserv Indeed, there was a pleasant 
rangenes l g in such company—to 
be th ciated with twenty-two men 
) inv than I ever knew 
Yet t wa v embarrassing about 
D {mec nal « mpty ones look 
yut I knew that to that multitud 
I was pro r. It required but 
lit ite] vavs and attitudes 
of tho 1cn and imitate them, and I had 
t king as much like a pro- 
I 1 v the Th ne 
Ww r i early —so early that only professor 
Professors Virchow and Helmholtz and a to their 
dozen ists of the special tables were 


ahead of ns, and three hundred or four hundred students. But 
people were arriving in floods now, and within fifteen minutes 
ul but the special tables were occupiel, and the great house 
was crammed, the aisles included. It was said that ther 
en present. It was a m 


were 
st animated scene, 
it that; it was a stupendous beehive. 


At each end of each table stood a corps student in the uniform 
of | I These quaint costumes are of brilliant coloured 
silks and velvets, with sometimes a high-plumed hat, some- 
times a broad Scotch cap, with a great plume wound about it, 


tenest—a little shallow embroidered silk cap on 


‘ 
crown, like an inverted saucer; sometimes tli 





pantaloons are snow-white, sometimes of colours; the boot 
in all cases com p well above the knec, and in all case 
also wl cauntlets are worn; the sword is a rapier \ 
bowl- ped guard the hand painted in several colow 
Ea corps | uniform of its own, and: all are rich of 
materi brilliant in colour, and exceedingly picturesque 
f " i I yf the vanished costumes of Mi 
Ag I rep for us the time when men el 
beauti t k at J student who stood guard ! 
end of t a oTa countenance and g1 I 
and gr f f vas doubtless an accur repro- 
du l all, of ne ancestor of | of tw ! 
thy rl g r- production a fur as the outeid t 
nim f I 

As I | was now crowded. The nea 
was packed w students standing up, and they mack 
a fen which shut off the rest of the house from view. 
As far down this fence as you could see, all these wholesome 
young faces were turned in one direction, all these intent 
and worshipping eyes were centred upon one spot—the place 





ys seemed lost to 


the y devoured 


irchow and Helmholtz sat. The bo 
everything, unconscious of their own existence 





wher 





those two intellectual giants with their eyes, they feasted 
upon them, and the worship that was in their hearts shone in 
their faces. It seemed to me that I would rather be flooded 
with a glory like that, instinct with sincerity, innocent of self- 
seeking, than win a hundred battles and break a million 
hearts. 

There was a big mug of beer in front of each of us, and 


\, 


\ 
~ * 
Sete 
my ~ 





he soi gual whereby 

1 ived at the remote dooi of entrance, for you wonld see them 
t, strike an erect military attit le, then draw their swords. 
more to come when wanted. There was also a quarto 
pamphlet, containing the words of the song to be sung. 
After the names of the officers of the feast were these words, 
in large type  Wahrend des Nomimerses herrscht allgemeimei 
hurgfriede.’ I was not able to translate this to my satis- 


CHE BRANDENBURG GATE, BERLIN, 


the studcnts on the platform were mide auvare that a 


year 


faction, but a professor helped me out. ‘This was his explan- 
ation: The students in uniform belong to different colicge 
corps. Not all students belong to corps—none join the corps 
except those who enjoy fighting. The corps students fight 
duels with swords every week, one corps challenging another 
corps to furnish a certain number of duellists for the occasion, 
and it is only on this battle-field that students of different 
corps exchange courtesies. In common 
life they do not drink with each other or 
speak. The above line now translates itself : 
There is truce dwing the Kommers, 
war is laid aside, and fellowship takes 
its place. 

Now the performance began. The con- 
eealed band played a piece of martial music, 
then there was a pause. The students on 
the platform rose to their feet, the middle 
one gave a toast to the Emperor, then all 


the house rose, mugs in hand. At the call 
of **One, two, three'’’ all ela ses were 
drained and brought down with a slam on 


the tables in unison. The result wasa good 
an imitation of thunder as I have ever 
hoard. From new on, during an hour, 
there was singing in mighty chorus. 
During exch interval between songs a 
number of the special guests—the pro- 
fessors—arrived. ‘There seemed to be some 


s.gnal whereby the students on the platform 
were made aware that a professor had arrived 
at the r entrance, for 
would see them suddenly rise to their fcet, 


mote door of you 


strike an erect military attitude, then diaw 


their swords. The swords of all their 
brethren standing guard at the innumerable 
tables would flash from the seabbards and 
be held aloft—a handsome spectacle ! Three 
clear bugle notes would ring out, then all 
these swords would come down with a 
crash, twice repeated, on the tables, and 
be uplifted and held aloft again; then in 


the distance you would see the gay uniforms 
and uplifted swords of a guard of honour 
clearing th 
down to his place. The songs were stirring, 


way and conducting the guest 
the immense outpour from young life and 
young lungs, the crash of swords and the 
thunder of the be 
a body up to what seemed the la 
summit of excitement. It surely scemed to 
me that I had reached that that 
I had reached my limit, and that there was 
lift for me. When 
apparently the last eminent guest had 
again thore three bugle 


r-inugs gradually worked 
t po sible 
ulimit, 
no higher devisabl 
long 
ago taken his place, 
blasts rang out, and once more the swords 
leaped from their scabbards. Who might 
this late interested 
to inqur Still, indolent eyes were turned 
toward the distant the 
silken gleam and the lifted swords of a guard 
of honour ploughing through the 
Then we 
rising to its 


comcr be’ Nobody wa 
entrance > we uw 


remote 
aw that end of the house 
abrea:t the 
This 


had been offcred to no one 


crowds. 
fect; saw it ri 
advancing guard allalong, like a wav 
supreme honour 
before. Thonthere wa; an excited whisper 
** Mommecn !”’ whole 


houted and stamped 


at our table, and the 


house rose—rose and 


and clapped, and banged the beer-mug 
Then th 


and 


torm ! lité!e man, 
lace, 


edged his way past us and took his seat. I 


Just simply a 


with his long hai Emersonian 


uddenly rise touched him with hand 
Meommsen !—think of it! 
This wa of those 


that can happen only a few times in one’s life. 


could have my 


one immence surpriscs 


I was not dream- 
ing of him; he was tome only a giant myth, a world-shadowing 


spectre, nota reality. Thesurprise of it all can be only comparable 


toa man’s suddenly coming upon Mont Blane, with its awfal 
form towering into the sky, when he didn’t suspect he was in its 
neighbourhood. I would have walked a great many miles to 


get a sight of him; and here he was, without trouble or tramp 
or cost of any kind. Here hi ep- 
tive modesty, which made him look like other men. Icre he was, 
carrying the Roman world and all the Cresars in his hoopitabl 
skull, and doing it as easily as that othcrluminou: vault, the skull 
of the universe, carries the Milky Way and the constellations 
One of the that 
American young lady was introduced to Mommscen, and found 
She driaded to 


mouth unclose, for she was expecting him to choose a 


was, clothed in a Titanic c¢ 


professors said once upon a time an 


herself badly scared and speechless. see his 
ubject 
I Pp) ose he 


but 


several miles above her comprehension, and did not 


cold get down to the world that other people lived in ; 
remark came, her terror disappeared— 


Ilave you read Howells’s last 


when his 
“Well, how do you do? 
book? J think it’s his best.’ 
The active cer closed the 
s of welcome delivered by two students, and the replies 


monies of the evening with 
peeche 
made by Professors Virchow and Helmholtz. 

Virchow has long been a member of the city government of 
Berlin. He works as hard for the city as does any other Berlin 
alderman, and gets the same pay—nothing. I don’t know that 
we in America could venture to ask our most illustrious citizen 
to serve on a board of aldermen, and if we might venture it I 
But here the 
municipal system is such that the best men in the city consider 


am not positively sure that we could elect him. 


it an honour to serve gratis as aldermen, and the people have 
the good sense to prefer these men and to elect them year after 
As a result, Berlin is a thoroughly well governed city. 
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MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, 

“Thus the boyhood of Marius passe]; on the whole, more given to contemplation than to action... . already he lived much in the realm of the imagination, and became betimes, as he was 
to continue all through life, something of an idealist, constructing the world for himself, in great measure from within, by the exercise of meditative power.”.—WALTER PATER. 

FROM A PAINTING BY R. ARTHUR.—-BY PERMISSION OF THOMAS RICHARDSON AND CO., PICCADILLY. 
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eo — 
THE SECRET SERVICE. 

Secret Serviee under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 
(London : Longmans, 1892.)—* Secret Service under Pitt” is a 
fairly appetising title, but it is almost a pity that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick did not stick to his first idea, “ A Lanthorn through 
some Dark Passages, with a Key to Secret Chambers.” This 
expresses more worthily the gay and buoyant spirit of his 
laborious researches. ‘l'racking spies and informers long after 
they have gone the way of more honest men would not 
seem at first sight to be a particularly noble or interesting 
pursuit. Who need care now by whom the United Irishmen 
of ‘93 were betrayed? With Mr. Fitzpatrick it seems to be 
simply the fascination of the ever-interesting game of hide- 
and-seek. The informers tried to hide their perfidy, often 
with remarkable cunning, and with him that is sufficient 
motive for going on their track. He has something to say 
nbout the obvious moral that conspirators must always have 
traitors in their ranks, and every now and then he has a word 
of natural honest anger at some peculiarly abominable act of 
treachery. But it is plain that the vermin interest him chiefly 
because they provide materials for the chase that his soul loves, 
Some of them have baffled every detective before Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and to have succeeded in hunting down, at the close 
ofa lifetime specially devoted to this particular search, the last 
undiscovered member of the secret gang is a real triumph. 

Was it worth doing? To that we must answer that at 
least it has been done well and thoroughly. The chief draw- 
back to the interest of the volume is the difficulty of follow- 
ing the mass of minute details. The historian’s immense 
patience and pains in research do not always result in a 
proportionate gain to the reader. We need some acquaintance 
with Mr. Lecky or Mr. Froude to be able to follow him easily. 
Indeed, Mr. Fitzpatrick modestly offers his work as a supple- 
ment to these authorities. But he tells the whole story of the 
Conspiracy and Rebellion from his own point of view, and his 
gallery of scoundrels contains some really interesting portraits. 
‘The best or worst of them all is the last addition to the list, 
the arch-informer known in Mr, Froude'’s picturesque pages as 
“Lord Downshire’s friend,” who has hitherto baffled all attempts 
to pluck out the heart of his mystery. Mr. Fitzpatrick has at 
last identified him as one Samuel Turner, a gentleman of 
Newry, a chief of the Northern Revolutionary Committee, who 
died in the odour of sanctity as a patriot of the boldest tyne. 
It is naturally a great joy to Mr. Fitzpatrick, as a detective, 
that not a breath of suspicion rested on this man till he 
scented his treason. How could anyone suspect such a fire- 
eater as Mr. Turner seems to have been? Early in his career 
he won pnblie confidence by bearding the terrorist Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Carhampton, outfacing him in a flaunting green 
necktie, offering to fight him, and threatening to post him asa 
coward. Later on, when he had been for a dozen years in 
Government pay, we find him enrolled in the bodyguard of 
O'Connell, and insulting D'Esterre in order that he might 
fight in the Liberator’s stead. What stronger proof of 
loyalty could a man give than willingness to risk his life 
for the cause? ‘lurner was in the very innermost circle 
of the conspirators, acted as their envoy to Paris. and 
in that capacity had an interview with Talleyrand, was 
resident-agent of the brotherhood at Hamburg, and the 
intimate friend of Pamela, Lady Edward Fitzgerald, the 
contents of whose letter- bag he regularly divulged to his 
friend Lord Downshire. Mr. Fitzpatrick thinks that he may 
have been the original of Campbell's Exile of Erin. There 
was some humour in the rogue, too: one of the false names 
under which he corresponded with his paymasters was Richard- 
son, a delicate little compliment to Pamela. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
convicts him of having betrayed Napper Tandy, the hero of 
* The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” and assigns him an ampie list of 
less distinguished victims. Mr. Froude suspected Lord Down- 
shire’s friend of being the betrayer also of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, but Mr. Fitzpatrick shows that he lacked opportunity 
for this, and reserves this particular infamy for another of 
his picturesque subjects, who died at a ripe old age, also 
unsuspected till this Tir-au-clair of informers took his case 
in hand. WILLIAM MINTO. 





A NORWEGIAN STORY. 

The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bjérnsterne Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Cecil Fairfax. (London: 
William Heinemann.)—In Norway they mean a great deal. 
The works of Ibsen or Bjérnson, revealed in these later years 
by adequate translations, must suggest this to the ordinary 
English reader. In England the novelist is no more than the 
novelist; in Norway, a man who is at once poet and dramatist, 
philosopher and politician, will write your story for you. Our 
home-made heroine wears ler dress of some soft white, cling- 
ing material, and loves mildly; she is an excerpt from the 
present, and has no further significance. Your heroine from 
over seas has her little clothes, of course (Nora Helmer 
“always wore the simplest things”); she also has her rela- 
tions with the present, and bounds seriously off the marriage 
problem, only to be further battered against the educational 
question for her children; but she is not an isolated 
excerpt from the present. She is illustrated by all that was 
hereditary in her great-grandfather ; she herself is full of 
tragic suggestions for the future of her children’s children. 
This is, perhaps. gloomy, although it has ceased to be necessary 
for a critic to say that it is putrescent garbage, or use any 
other nasty words about it. But gloom is not the chief 
characteristic of such works as “The Heritage of the 
Kurts.” In it we have no incoherent incidents raked into three 
volumes by a busy lady, with the printer's boy waiting down- 
stairs; on the contrary, each fact is an illustration of its 
context. It would be ridiculous to compare Bjérnson’s work 
with anything but the best of English fiction ; and even then one 
notes in the Norwegian a more artistic and more philosophical 
appreciation of context and a specially terrible and significant 
use of suggestion. In Norway they mean a great deal, and it 
seems insufficient merely to say that the Norwegian novel or 
drama may deal with heredity. 

“The Heritage of the Kurts” is not the original title of 
the book : tle original title is “ Flags are Flying in Town and 
Harbour,” which would certainly look large on the back of a 
book. ‘The title substituted describes a part of the subject of 
the book ; we see in it the projection of the Kurt violence, 
the Kurt madness, on a series of temperaments. The problems 
of education and morality are the remainder of the subject. 
If that were all, the book would not be read very much; for 
many people are tired of the novel with a purpose—of cold 
sermons and paltry incidents, with morals tied to their tails. 
But it is not all; there is a warm, even furious, humanity in 
“The Heritage of the Kurts.” It is the work of a strong 
artist, vigorous, inexorable, fall of conviction. We would not 


say that it is written especially for the nursery, or even for the 
school-room; but the adult occasionally reads, and there is 
no reason why he should not have his author,—Barry Paty. 
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FOOTBALL. 

The Rugby Union (Football : Edited by the Rev. F. Marshall. 
Cassell and Co., London).—In January of the year 1871 tliere 
was a memorable meeting of Rugby football men at the Pall 
Mall Restaurant, in Regent Street. This was under the 
presidency of Mr. E. C. Holmes, the then captain of the Rich- 
mond Club, and was productive of that powerful organisation 
the Rugby Union. From that day the great game has thrived 
and flourished under a healthy control—not as a new game, 
but as a perpetuation of the pastime which seemed good for 
penalties in the eyes of the archer-loving Edward, and which 
remains to all time glorified in the record of the Rugby 
close, when vld Brooke gave breath again to Tom, and young 
East limped lame from a field of boy heroes, ‘The same Rugby 
game docs Mr. Marshall and his feliows speak of, prettily and 
with great detail; but of a new development. “ Big Side,” 
even of twenty, has gone from us outside the old school 
for ever; the old heavy work of the forwards we shall 
hardly know ‘again; we are all _ scientific, with the 
Blondin tactics in scrummage and the apotheosis of 
wing play behind. We have learnt to laud the short 
pass, and we are beginning to believe in four three- 
quarter backs, minding not that our forwards go down 
before old-fashioned Northerns, or that all is sacrificed to the 
beauty of a clever “heel-out.” ‘his can be no matter of 
regret to the peovle who come to see. ‘lhe wearying scrum- 
mage is no more, for hardly do we form ere “ wheeling” 
tactics break us up, and clever leg-work lets us rush the ball. 
I do not know if, in our infatuation, we should not consider 
Don Wauchope selfish in these times, and hardly estimate the 
worth of Rotherham. It is all new and brilliant, fascinating 
to see, and changeable, so that he who misses a season has 
much to learn if he plays again. 

Beyond the history of the Rugby Union, this excellent 
book, which abounds in good photographs, has a wealth of 
historical record which is amazing, coupled with some well- 
thonght consideration of debatable points which is valuable. 
In the former we find mention of the great things which the 
veterans have done since men began to write them, Here is 
good acceunt of Gurdon, Rutter, Stokes, Rotherham, Don 
Waucho;e, and a hundred others of the past, with such 
present powers as Jeffery, Lockwood, and Stoddart, perhaps 
the very finest three-quarter back that ever wore an inter- 
national cap. Here, too, is written of the beginning at Oxford, 
and of the fight of 1884 at Cambridge when Lehmann 





MR. A. E. STODDART. 


battled the cause of the rowing blue before the Union and lost 
it: a merited defeat, for who would dare to say at this time 
that “ footer” has not ten thousand the right to the coat that 
the athletic blue can ever have? Nay, and the 'Varsity has 
admitted it many times since then, and has turned to think of 
other things—of this ever-present wing question, and of that 
other great question which Mr. Budd debates, Shall we encour- 
age the Rugby professional? His answer is a negative, and 
every player, who knows to the full what the professional has 
done for Association, will echo an Amen. Let us keep our 
fields free from the man who plays “per hour,’ and whose 
whole ambition isa few guineas which may be added to his 
salary. Then shall the old game, handed to us asa precious 
inheritance, flourish always as it flourishes now, and justify 
the production of sucha vade mecum as Messrs. Cassell have 
brought forth, For the work does them infinite credit. 
MAX PEMBERTON. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

The opinion is gaining ground that the next Poet Laureate 
will be Sir Theodore Martin. The advocates of this appoint- 
ment urge that it is quite impossible that the post can be even 
offered to Mr. Swinburne, not on account of his early verse, 
but because of his more recent references to the Czar of 
Russia. Leaving Mr. Swinburne and Mr, William Morris 
out of account—either of whom has an undoubted title— 
it is suggested that the matter will be happily carried 
out of the region of literary discussion if the post is 
assigned to one who is a courtier first and a poet afterwards. 
Sir Theodore Martin is seventy-six years of age. He has 
written the life of the Prince Consort and a sketch of the life 
of Princess Alice, and has made some very fine translations 
from the German and Danish. His “Bon Gaultier” ballads, 
written in conjunction with Professor Aytoun and illustrated 
by one of the J??ustrated London News artists, Alfred Crow- 
quill, excited much attention when first published in 1856~ 
not least because they made merry over the Laureateship. 








It is stated that M. Emile Zola will probably suceced to 
Ernest Renan’s fauteuil at the French Academy. 





The brisk competition, at ever-increasing prices, for any 
scrap of the late Laureate’s manuscript, when such appears in 
the auction-rooms, is evidence of its rarity, as well as a 
tribute to the poet’s fame. The rarity is undeniable, but is 
not quite easily explainable ; for, in his earlier days, at least, 
‘Tennyson let his manuscripts go to the four winds as soon as 
they were printed, and his friends were not slow to profit by 
his heedlessness. In 1842 Edward Fitzgerald secured a 
number of leaves from the old “butcher-book” which 
enshrined many of the poems printed in that year, and 
wished he had saved more when it was torn up to 
make a blaze in James Spedding’s grate. One of the 
poet's oldest friends told me the fate of the MS. of “The 
Princess,” He was staying with the poet when it wasa-printing. 
Alone in the study one night, and seeking a light for his pipe, 
the only wastepaper he could see was some which was stick- 
ing out of the coal-scuttle. From it he supplied his need, and 
on looking more closely at the bundle found it to consist of 
“ Princess ” MS., the last proofs of which had just been returned 
to the printer. Looking it over, he abstracted a few sheets 
which specially took his fancy, notably that containing 
“Tears, idle tears,’ and which now hangs framed in an 
honoured place. But such is the native obtuseness of man in 
unfamiliar circumstances, that when the poet came in and 
told his guest to put the whole in his pocket if he coveted the 
rubbish, the two made spills of a portion and returned the 
remainder to the scuttle ! 

But Tennyson was apt to be thoughtless even of his un- 
printed MSS. Once, while “In Memoriam” was in course of 
composition, giving up his London lodgings for a long spell 
in the country, he forgetfully left the manuscript behind him. 
A London friend, to whom he wrote in some agitation on dis- 
covering the possible loss, luckily found the manuscript safe 
in the drawer of the writing-table in which it had been left, 
although the room had been occupied by another lodger for 
some weeks. ‘This manuscript, in the future, was better 
cared for than those of 1842 and 1847, for after publication it 
was bound and presented to the poet’s friend and neighbour, 
Sir John Simeon, from whose heirs, however, it will ultimately 
return, to be preserved as an heirloom in the Tennyson family. 

Edward Fitzgerald once made an excellent suggestion to 
his and Tennyson’s friend Thompson, the late Master of 
Trinity. It was that some of the manuscripts of Tennyson's 
poems, which he (Fitzgerald) had saved from the flames, 
should be preserved in Trinity College library along with 
those of Milton. Milton’s would be more appropriately housed 
at Christ's, but at Trinity Tennyson's would be in their proper 
place, as Browning's at Balliol, and it is by no means too late 
to carry out “ old Fitz's” suggestion. 

No poet's manuscripts or proofs are more interesting or 
instructive than Tennyson's. They are a Liber studiorum and 
a Liber veritatis of style, and facsimiles of a few, competently 
selected and edited, would be a boon. But the file was resumed 
and sedulously worked in the preparation of each reprint, and 
it is to be hoped that the once-contemplated annotated edition, 
with rariorum readings, may yet beaccomplished. Something 
less than twenty yearsago the project was accepted in principle 
by the poet, and a specimen submitted for his approval ; but 
when he found himself confronted with the ghosts of aban- 
doned readings he was scared, and struck out so many that 
nothing more was done, 

His sensitiveness to criticism, whether favourable or 
unfavourable, has been frequently remarked upon, and not 
altogether wisely ; for probably it was no greater tlian that to 
which all are liable who are gifted in any proportion with the 
artistic temperament. ‘This kind of sensitiveness is perhaps, 
as a rule, distributed by nature, not in direct, but in inverse 
ratio to the amount and quality of the artistic leaven. But 
however this may be, Tennyson was always very outspoken to 
his intimates when he was attacked, though in mature 
years he did not take the world into his confidence, 
as he was accustomed to do in his salad days. His noble 
* After-thought ” (Punch, 1846) closed that chapter. It was 
an apology for his share in the exchange of squirts with 
Bulwer Lytton, who, in “ The New Timon ”"—now forgotten, 
though one of the very ab'est of his productions—had called 
him “ Miss Alfred,” because of his delight in a “darling 
room” with two white dimity couches. The verses now 
appear under the title “ Literary Squabbles "— 

Ah God ! the petty fools of rhyme 


Who hate each other for a song, 
And strain to make an inch of room 
For their sweet selves, and cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe rolling doom 
On them and theirs and all things here: 
And /, too, talk and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl. 
There was but one other outburst, just twenty-one years after, 
when the lines “ The Spiteful Letter,” appeared in Once a Week 
(Jan. 4, 1868). The reply is the same lofty reminder that we 
are all midges—all leaves for which autumn and winter are 
coming. ‘Thus it ran in the first version— 
This fallen leaf, isn't fame as brief ? 
My rhymes may have been the stronger. 
Yet hate me not, but abide your lot; 
Hast but a moment longer. 
Who the spiteful one may have been has not been revealed, 
but probably his rhymes have long been forgotten. For some 
special missive must have had the honour of bringing the 
poet’s wrath to the point of ebullition, though he told an 
inquisitive friend at the time that he alluded to no particular 
letter: “I have had dozens of them from one quarter or 
another,” he wrote, adding a fear that the verses would bring 
upon him a fresh downpour, Let us hope he was mistaken,—K, 
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It is not a little thing that at one and the same time we should 
hear of insubordination among the men in the Life Guards and 
of a kind of trades-union movement among the officers of the 
Navy. Of the two things the last-named is by far the worst, and 
would be even if the guilty soldiers were many—as they were 
not—and the erring officers few, which doee not seem 
to be the case. No doubt these gentlemen have reason 
to complain of serious grievances, which have been treated 
with the obdurate indifference characteristic of most public 
departments in this country; but though this dull and 
grudging temper is much to blame, it is a mortification 
to find that any considerable body of the Queen's officers 
are willing to combine, trades-union fashion, for the 
redress of pecuniary grievances. It counts for a great deal 
that all such combinations are forbidden by the regulations 
under which naval officers take voluntary service; but there 
is something in the spirit and portent of this particular kind 
of combination which makes 
it singularly depressing and a 
grave surprise. And what an 
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single advance in curative or preventive medicine the out- 
come of experimentation on living animals. To him reply Sir 
James Paget, Sir Andrew Clark, Dr. Samuel Wilks, and Sir 
George Humphry, who sign their names to the following 
declaration: “It is hardly possible for us to name any 
progress of importance in surgery, medicine, or midwifery 
which has not been due to or promoted by this method of 
inquiry.” Strange that such sweeping denials and assertions 
should be made by men from whom it does not seem pos- 
sible the truth should be hid. We should next say a 
word in deprecation of whatever charges of “ wanton” cruelty 
are flying about, and of all reference to the horrible delight of 
inflicting pain. It is probably true, but it is conceivably false, 
that men and animals in large numbers are saved from pain 
and death by the incriminated experimentalising. Whether 
we have any right to make these dreadful experiments at our 
own will and for our own benefit (with that of other animals) 
is an arguable question beyond doubt, but can’t it be argued 
without insinuations of brutalism, deadness of conscience, a 
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inspired confidence in all who had dealings with him. Backed 
by industry and a wonderful capacity for organisation, these 
qualities sufficed. Taking his miserable people in hand when 
they starved in helplessness, like their fathers before them, on 
the borders of a sea swarming with fish, he roused them 
out of their ajathy, got boats for them, got instruction 
for them, looked to roads and markets, with the result that 
when he died a prosperous little town was growing where he 
had found the most wretched of villages. Father Davis was 
largely helped, of course, by Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
unsparingly ; but, with all that, no Irishman, probably, ever 
succeeded so well in making his fellow-countrymen help them- 
selves: even the most despairing and apathetic of them, 
Roughly described, the plan was to build a boat in the Isle of 
Man (where they understand these things well), bring it over 
to Baltimore with a Manx fisherman en board for instruction, 
give the boat over in part ownership toas many men as formed 
a crew, and bid them make it their own as soon as possible by 
p»yment in instalments. Inspired by their good priest, they 

went to work gaily on these 

terms ; and soon one boat after 





example, whata precedent for 
the men of the service! 
There is one satisfaction, 
however : the movement had 
not been carried to the point 
of actual organisation before 
it was exposed to public view ; 
and it is highly probable that 
most of those who were con- 
cerned in it are by this time 
more regretful than per- 
sistent. 

The nigger minstrels, too, 
must have their trades union, 
it seems, and the coster- 
mongers, for whom we gladly 
said a good word as soon as 
their troubles with the parish 
authorities began. It really 
does appear as if they were in 
need of defensive combina- 
tion, which may be grudged 
to them all the less because 
they are extremely useful 
purveyors to a multitude of 
poor people. But what they 
are most in need of, perhaps, 
is a kind of guild, the first 
object of which should be 
the provision of some assur- 
ance that their commodities 
are stored in wholesome con- 
ditions when they are off 
the wheelbarrow. This we 
have touched upon before. 
The costermonger of to-day 
is as much improved as the 
modern cabman in all points 
of civility and conduct. 
Carried straight from the 
market to his customer's door, 
his wares are as fresh, and 
generally as good, as any the 
shopkeeper supplies; while 
the difference in price is wide 
enough to be of great con- 
sideration to housekeepers 
who are not of the poorest 
class. But there is the doubt 
as to where his unsold goods 
are stowed at the end of the 
day, and that is what cripples 
his industry among thousands 
who would otherwise avail 
themselves of it gladly. If 
the “ costers " could only help 
themselves in this particular 
they would flourish exceed- 


ingly. 





Published just now, the 
fact that Tennyson’ was 
strongly opposed to the prac- 
tice of vivisection is sure to 
tell with great effect on popular opinion. 
violent controversy on the subject began in the 7imes at about 
the time that Tennyson died—a controversy loaded with asser- 
tions and suggestions so painful that the most callous-hearted 
must have been touched by them unless fortified by unbelief. 
‘Tennyson dead, the thoughts of all the world turn to 
him, and it is reminded that he had the greatest horror 
of vivisection, from which it scems clear that he could 
find no reason for doubting the stories told of it, nor 
any sufficient palliation of the practice in whatever suffering 
the human race may have been rescued from in consequence 
Therefore we may rely on it that many 


It happened that a 


of its discoveries. 
persons who never thought of the matter before are anti- 
vivisectionists to-day, while some who were inclined to dubiety 
doubt no longer. If we had anything to say in the mattcr 
(the controversy is still going on), we should first remark on 
a clashing of testimony where no such contradiction should 
be, since a genuine and distinct difference of opinion seems all 
but impossible from the nature of the case; and the differ- 
whole question. Mr. Lawson 
Tait is one of the most distinguished members of the 
surgical profession, full of knowledge and experience ; 
and he challenges any surgeon or physician to vouch for a 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF SARAGOSSA. 

vile abandonment to “ passions of cruelty”? Mr. Lawson Tait 
may be better informed on this subject than Sir Andrew Clark 
and Sir James Paget, which would make all the difference in the 
world ; but there is no reason to believe either of those gentle- 
men more ready to smile on “wanton cruelty” than Mr. Tait 
himself, or than any member of the Anti-Vivisection Society. 
The noblest feeling, at its highest exaltation, is no excuse for 


injustice ! 





And what little punctures may poison! A striking illus- 
tration of that often-quoted, much-neglected fact is reported 
from Kettering, and carries instruction enongh to be worth 
recording. While out nutting, a young woman was stung 
in the face by a fly, and, after a week's suffering, died of 
anthrax ! 


When Father Davis, of Baltimore, on the south-west coast of 
Ireland, died last week, he left no one in his unhappy country 
who ileserved more of honour and gratitude. 
benevolence, great ability, great humility, he began his long 
and good day’s work in one of the wretchedest corners of the 
wretchedest kingdom ; and all he had to do it with at starting 
was a heart to fol a head to plan, and a character that 


A man of great 


another passed into the pos- 
of men who began 
without a penny or a hope. 
And now, besides the fishing, 
curing goes on, and the 
making of sails and nets, and 
all sorts of appurtenant in- 
dustries, every one of which 
had to be taught and nursed 
into prosperity. Better work, 
or more truly beneficent than 
this can hardly be named. 


session 


Before this paper comes to 
the reader’s hands, we hope 
the “ Battersea Palace” build- 
ing will be bought for pur- 
poses of popular recreation. 
Considering what a climate 
ours is for more than half 
the year, and considering how 
many thousands of people 
flocked to the “Fisheries” 
and other South Kensington 
exhibitions, who can doubt 
that a large roofed place of 
entertainment for the masses 
in towns would be a blessing, 
and be so esteemed? Space, 
light, paths for promenade 
among little banks’ of 
greenery, a reading-room or 
two, some music, innocent 
refreshments for the physical 
man and bright surroundings 
to enjoy them in—no more 
than this would be enough 
to round off a weary day 
with pleasure. The idea to 
work up to is apiece of roofed 
park, with strictly enforced 
rules for the exclusion of 
improper persons, There 
would be no lack of good 
people to arrange for gra- 
tuitous entertainments of 
the concert and “ penny read- 
ing” order, and they would 
be welcome ; but the first and 
chief provision should be a 
pleasant lounge. 








LEANING TOWER OF 
SARAGOSSA. 
The city of Saragossa, in 
Aragon, on the banks of the 
Ebro, is of Roman antiquity, 
was renowned in Gothic, 
Moorish, and Spanish reigns, 
and was, in 1809, the scene 
of a fierce and cruel siege by 
the French army, resisted 
with desperate valour by the 
townsfolk, among whom a 
famous heroine, “the Maid 
of Saragossa,” died fighting beside her lover, an artillery- 
man, and won for herself three fine stanzas in Byron’s “ Childe 
Harold.” Saragossa is an Archbishop’s see, and possesses two 
cathedrals, besides which edifices it till lately boasted a 
remarkable isolated tower, erected about the year 1504 jointly 
by Spanish and Moorish architects. This “'Torre Nueva,” as 
it was called though so old, standing in the Plaza de San 


Felipe, 275 ft. high, and of octagonal shape, with a 
summit balcony and brickwork galleries at different 


stages, had the peculiarity, similar to that of the celebrated 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, that its summit overhung its base at 
one side, in this case toa distance of 10 ft. only. There are 
several other leaning towers in Spain. An investigation made 
about thirty years ago, besides the evidence of old pictures, 
has proved that the Saragossa tower was not originally 
designed by its builders to stand out of the perpendicular line, 
but that its foundations had sunk, and these were repaired at 
that time. ‘The tower, however, weighted at the top by a huge 
bronze bell in the belfry, has continued to incline further, and, 
being now considered dangerous, its demolition has been 
cautiously begun in.the past summer. Tourists visiting 
Saragossa wiil no longer be enabled to ascend the 260 steps 
and enjoy a fine view of the city and country around, 
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AN EGYPTIAN DOMESTIC SCENE. 
Although we have been familiar for the last fifty years with 
the paintings in the tombs and temples of the ancient 
Egyptians, yet hitherto we have known nothing of the 
decoration of their houses, Two years ago I found some rough 
drawings of buildings on the walls of some houses at Kahun, of 
about 2500 B.c. But they were more interesting for architecture 
than forart. This year, however, a few pieces of wall-painting 
have come to light in the ruins of the palace of King Khuenaten 
at Tel el Amarna, of about 1400 B.c. These are excellent in 
quality, and, moreover, belong to that highly interesting out- 
burstof naturalistic art which we have now learned to appreciate 
in the resalts of this year. One wall of the hall of the harem 
in the palace which contained the great painted pavement was 
preserved high enough to show the decoration. A dado of 
striped pattern rose about two-and-a-half feet from the 
ground ; above that was a yellow band, with a continuous 
scene of figures most delicately drawn upon it. The plaster 
was so powdery that it was impossible to remove it, or even to 
trace the design; I therefore drew it in colours at once, 
exactly to the original scale, the paint actually dropping away 
while I looked at it. 

At the left hand we see an open door, showing the limit of 
the scene in the house: the porter’s little window in it is 
curious. Then comes a servant sweeping up the floor with a 
brush exactly like those still made from the split fibre of the 
palm-branch. ‘To him enters the steward in haste, with his 
baton, followed by the cook, who runs with the two dishes, 
hot from the kitchen, on little wooden stands, to be placed 
The contrast between the cook and the leisurely 


on the floor. 
who follows him, sprinkling the floor with 


house-servant 





The sweeper with his palm-fibre brush. 





s standing tn the hall. 
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a jar of water, is excellent—the hot haste of the busy cook, 
wigless, and only wearing a kilt ; the little pursed-up lips; the 
spring of the run with bent legs, to avoid shaking the dishes ; 
the evident “go” of the fellow ; while the soft, pleasant-faced 
lad, whose only duty is to dawdle about the house and sprinkle 
floors and do errands, follows in the most leisurely way. We 
next see the great bowls of grapes covered with garlands 
which stand near the entrance. By them is the burly 
porter resting his hands on his staff, to whom a_ hasty 
messenger has turned with the news that the master is 
coming. And just beyond, on the next side of the room, is 
the chariot seen approaching, which was doubtless followed 
by a group of the foot-runners and attendants. 

We may see here some excellent principles of decoration. 
The two parts—indoors and outdoors—are separated by tuarn- 
ing the corner of the room, being on two adjacent walls. 
The figures are put at the height of the eye for anyone 
stool. Each figure is a com- 
plete study in and yet all are combined so as 
to tell a continnons story. And the execntion is as 
delicate as it could be (except in the porter and messenger, 
hand), as was suitable for work 

Probably each fignre was a 
which the 


sitting on a low Egyptian 
itself, 


which are by a far inferior 
which stood close to the eye. 
portrait, with that little tonch of caricature 
Egyptians so loved. We may take a lesson from this. as from 
mnech else of the varied and beautiful designs which charac- 
terise this most interesting period of art. 

; W. M. Fiinpers Petrie. 





The receiving days for Mr. Mendoza’s next Black and White 
Exhibition will be Nov. 11 and 12. 

The directors of the Suez Canal Company have decided to 
reduce the canal tolls on shipping by half a franc per ton at 
the beginning of next year. 

Salisbury will contribute a paper on 


number of the 


Marqnis of 
the November 


The 
Constitutional Revision to 


National Review. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
BY THE REY. DR. JESSOPP. 
It is seven years since I was present ata Church Congress. 
During those years the personnel of the Church of England 
has undergone a very remarkable change. At least seventeen 
new English bishops and almost as many deans of cathedrals 
have been promoted to their several positions. Some of our 
greatest luminaries have passed away, and some active 
agencies on the part of the Church have either sprung into 
being or come into prominence, Sitting upon the varions plat- 
forms or sauntering through the reception-rooms at Folkestone 
this year, I could not help watching and pondering and theorising 
and criticising—for are we not all critics now ?—the appearance 
and the tone of the great assemblage in which I was taking 
part, I say appearance and tone, for I defy any man (except 
the Primate) to listen to the ablest and the wisest teachers in the 
world for eight hours a day. It is hard enough to keep seated 
for so long atime: to keep up the attention, to most of us, 
would be quite impossible. For myself, I confess I did what 
I saw other people doing. I looked about me when I found a 
weak man inaudible, chafed and fidgeted when an incompetent 
bore was advertising himself in feeble verbiage, pricked up 
my ears when a born teacher appealed to my heart and intel- 
lect at once, and now and then refreshed myself with making 
a sketch on the sly, or compared the dresses of the ladies old 
and young, and asked myself who in the world could be this 
or that man’s tailor, In fact and in truth I looked at the 
men and women and studied them in those frequent intervals 
when, though talk was going on in its ceaseless flow, I could 
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clericul body and the tone which prevailed among io 
the 


It is notorious that between the two parties in 
Church there is a great deal of stormy feeling, 
that the differences in opinion of which that strong 


feeling is the outcome are very marked and often very 
vigorously expressed, but nothing was more notable to me 
during the Folkestone Congress than the self-restraint put 
upon themselves by men who must have been deeply hurt and 
deeply irritated by much which they listened to without a 
murmur and without any uncourteons clamour of dissent. 
Almost the only approach to interruption which I heard was 
one which I myself provoked, and, perhaps, deserved. But it 
was surprising to note how, at all times, the audience seemed 
to have come together to listen and not to raise objections. 
Of course, there was the usual percentage of silly and 
worrying people who came to advertise themselves and their 
own fads; but it is only fair to say that there was less 
of this kind of thing than I have had experience of in other 
congresses, from the British Association downwards. Every 
profession has its own allowance of vulgarians, fools, and 
impostors, and it is always hard to keep these in their place. 
But looking at the clerical profession at its lowest—namely, 
asa mere profrssion—I do not think the clergy at Folkestone 
need fear comparison with other professions which I will not 
name. 

Nothing surprised me more during the meeting of the 
Congress than the behaviour of the laity. Of all people in 
the world the most exacting and didactic in their attitude to 
the clergy are churchy laymen. No people are more well- 
meaning, but none are more censorious or intolerant of con- 
tradiction. From first to last throughout the Folkestone 
Congress the only men who behaved badly were laymen. It 
was not only that one person bearing a military title attempted 
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The master is coming home in his chariot. 


FRIEZE FROM MR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES, 


not spend myself in trying to follow the foolish utterances 
of the foolish, 

To begin with, I can have no hesitation in expressing my 
conviction that the Archbishop was, beyond all comparison, the 
most impressive personage at the Congress. In sheer intel- 
lectual power, in earnestness of manner, in simple and com- 
manding eloquence, in dignity and the astonishing ease and 
grace with which he kept in hand ‘every meeting at which 
he presided, the Primate stood before us as a born leader and 
commander of the people, and, side by side with him, the 
bishops were nowhere. 

Looked at as a whole, and comparing the bishops of 1892 
with what they were seven years ago, I cannot help thinking 
that the episcopate of the Church of England has suffered decline. 
Nevertheless, taking them as they are and as they were repre- 
sented at the Folkestone Congress, they certainly justify their 
appointment. Even to look at, they are not insignificant 
specimens of mankind. The commanding physique of such 
prelates as the Bishops of Salisbury and Manchester necessarily 
adds greatly to the effect of their utterances, but I am not sure 
that in some cases the things said and the deep earnestness in 
saying them did not rather draw attention to the man who 
spoke than the reverse. Wes 

But when speculating about the future, and thinking over 
the list of prominent clergy who may reasonably be expected 
to ocenpy high positions in the Church during the next ten or 
twelve years, the prospect does not seem to me to be cheering. 
Among the clergy who were ordained from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty years ago, though there are one or two men of some 
mark, yet, taking them all in all, the generation of such clergy 
is characterised by mediocrity and the conspicuous absence of 
genius, learning, and anything like independent leadership. 
What may be in store for us among the younger clerics, what 
promise there may be in them, it is too early to say, but Iam 
not sanguine as to our immediate future. 

Looking with a critical eve upon the clergy themselves, I 
was much struck by one result, which I cannot but attribute 
in a great measnre to the effect of these annual congresses, I 
incan the very marked improvement in the discipline of the 


to break up the meeting by a gross act of rowdyism, and tiat 
another, bearing F.R.S. after his name, indulged in language 
which would not be borne in any London club, but that the 
ordinary rules of debate were set at defiance by more than one 
lay speaker, and the chairman's bell was treated with con- 
tempt, as if the speaker was superior to considerations of 
courtesy. What would be said at any time if a clergy- 
man were to behave himself in any meeting of lnymen 
as some laymen behaved in the meetings at Folkestone? 
Imagine a gathering of military men being roundly rated 
by a country parson and told of their neglect of duties or 
authoritatively instructed in the best method of drilling their 
battalions! But retired majors and half-pay colonels never 
can believe they are not qualified to lecture the clergy, and I 
may almost add to reform, nay, to reconstruct, the Church. 
These dragooners, now that their number is increasing, 
threaten to become a serious nuisance and something more. 
How many half-pay officers there may be in the House of 
Laymen I know not, but I should like to know how they 
behave themselves there. 

The impression made upon me by the tone, appearance, and 
whole bearing of the ladies at the conference was eminently 
encouraging. There was very much more earnestness, 
sobriety, and practical wisdom among the women than they 
exhibited some years ago. ‘The reports that reached me of the 
proceedings at that meeting from which we, the weaker sex, 
were excluded went to show that the social and eleemosynary 
work of the Church in which women are engaged is in the 
very best hands, Of course, there will always be affectation, 
self-assertion, and all those follies, weaknesses, and garrulous 
gabble which the dangerous gift of fluency brings with it ; 
but when it comes to be recognised that about three women 
can talk well for one man who can attain to that accomplish- 
ment we shall have little to fear. Volubility will be dis- 
counted by-and-by ; the question will soon come, “What has 
she got to say?” 

For myself, I wish I had more of that happy volubility. 
As it is, I feel that I have a great deal more to say—the 


difficulty is, how to say it, 
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“THE LYON IN MOURNING.” 
BY ANDREW LANG, 


To givea full and true account of “The Lyon in Mourning” 
would demand the space of a magazine article and more time 
than I have been able to bestow on the royal beast. “The 
Lyon in Mourning” is a manuscript collection of journals, 
reports of statements, letters, and so forth concerning the 
Jacobite cause between 1746 and 1774. ‘The collection was 
made by the Rev. Mr. Forbes, a nonjuring Scotch Episcopalian, 
afterwards Bishop of the Orkneys. Ile was a devoted adherent 
of the Stuart line, and when the cause was ruined at 
Culloden he collected all possible reports of the persons 
concerned and all the ramours of later days, the dreams of 
exiles, Vinally, the collection became a commonplace-book, 
containing, for example, the account of a tour to the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, the cataract which flows from Loch Skene. ‘The 
Bishop wrote out his commentaries in asmall close hand, and 
bound them in ten octavo volumes, In the boards he fastened 
relics : a fragment of the Prince’s tartan waistcoat which he 
liscarded when disguised as a servant, a scrap of the gown 
and apron-strings which he wore when in the costume of 
a servant-maid, a shred of his Ribbon of the Garter, bits 
of his brogues—nay, a chip of the boat that carried him 
from the mainland after Culloden. The volumes are now in 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, to which they were 
bequeathed by Dr. Robert Chambers, That genial antiquary 
published parts of “The Lyon” in his “Jacobite Memoirs” 
(1834), and he used it in his “ History of the Rising of 1745.” 
But he did not exhaust the interest of Forbes’s pious and 
pathetic loyalty, nor of the records which the Bishop verified 
with really critical care. I have been able only to glance 
through “ ‘The Lyon,” which seems to reveal nothing about the 
Prince's mysterious adventures between 1749, when he went 
from Avignon with only three attendants, and his 
reappearance on his father’s death, in 1767. Where 
was he? what was he about? There exists a 
pamphlet, a “Letter of Henry Goring,” his 
equerry (1750), which is a perfect little romance. 
‘The Prince goes to Strasburg, where he rescues a 
lovely girl from a fire, nobly turns away from her 
love, is nearly assassinated by a paid murderer, 
and is cast away on some unnamed coast under 
English rule. There isa tradition, hardly known, 
that he once passed some time in the north of 
Ireland : can it have been on this occasion? He 
then visits Denmark, Poland, and Frederick the 
Great. The Letter is apocryphal, but in the 
State Papers printed by Lord Mahon for the 
toxburghe Club (1843) we find Yorke, in Paris, 
advising the English Government (May 4, 1749) 
that he has seen M. de Puyzieulx, that he avows 
ignorance of Charles's movements, admitting that 
the Prince had been at Strasburg, which so far 
corroborates Goring’s Letter. Yorke doubts his 
going to Poland, the country of his mother’s 
kindred—the Sobieskis—but believes that he is 
really in or near Paris, In 1750 it was said that 
he nearly died, but in 1783 Sir Horace Mann 
reports a recent conversation of the Prince with 
the King of Sweden in Rome. Me told the King 
that in 1750 he visited London with Colonel Brett, 
inspected the Tower with a view toa coup de main, 
met fifty of his friends—including the Duke of 
Beaufort and the Earl of Westmoreland—at a 
house in Pall Mall, offered to lead a force of 4000 
men if it could be raised, stayed a fortnight, and 
returned to the Continent. Could we discover 
the unknown, the unrecorded, adventures of the 
Prince, the romance would probably outdo that 
which is matter of history. His courage has 
been absurdly denied; he had at least audacity. In “The 
Lyon” Bishop Forbes declares that, while lurking near Loch 
Arkaig, Charles had been without food for thirty hours. 
A company of Lord George Sackville’s men passed, driving 
cattle. Charles proposed to“ lift” some of the herd under 
cover of night. His followers objected to the danger, whereon 
he declared that danger was on every side, and himself led 
five or six volunteers, who succeeded in the venturous exploit. 
Yet Mann declares that when crossing the Serchio, after his 
rush from Italy to Paris before his marriage, Charles was in 
great danger of drowning, and “ expressed the utmost fear and 
consternation.” I had scarcely noted this when I chanced to 
take up a rare pamphlet in verse—* The Tempest : Being an 
account of a dangerous Passage from Bruntisland to Leith in a 
Boat called The Blessing, in Company of Claverhouse, several 
Gentlewomen, and a whole Throng of Common Passengers.” 
(Edinburgh, 1681, and reprinted 1685.) The author of the 
poem has a stanza beginning— 
Yet he whose ire hath smiled on seas of blood 
Looked pale on water in its angry mood, 

In the margin is printed “ Claverhouse,” and we are to believe 
that the victor of Killiecrankie, like Alan Breck and Prince 
Charles, was no hero in a boat. In 1755 Mann set English 
spies on some Scotch servants of the Prince, But they 
“ seemed in awe of each other,” would, or could, give no infor- 
mation about their master, and, “in their merriment, they 
drank the health of the Boy that cannot be found,” 

So much for the impenetrable mystery of Charles's 
unknown adventures, whereon, as far as I could discover, 
“The Lyon in Mourning” throws no light. On the debated 
question of the Prince's conduct at Culloden “The Lyon” is 
truly loyal. Captain O'Neil reports of him gallantly, and 
says that he had a horse killed under him. The Bishop adds, 
in darker ink, “ Not true.” Charles rode a grey gelding, the 
gift of Danbar of Thunderton. One report says that the grey 
was wounded ; it carried the Prince out of the fight. Agroom 
was killed in a line with him, two hundred yards to the rear, 
and he was decidedly under fire, judging by the evidence of 
g clerk and a servant, who were within six yards of him, 
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There exists an account by his companion, Sir Stuart Threipland 
of Fingask, according to which Charles offered to rally the High- 
landers and lead them himself, but was forced from the field 
by his officers, Oddly enough, this very account, in the very 
same words, appears in “The Lyon,” in a mass of mixed 
evidence. Probably the copy in Sir Stuart’s hand was made 
from a manuscript of Bishop Forbes’s, and was not his own 
composition. Major Kennedy, it seems, observed dragoons 
from the English flanks riding out to surround the hillock on 
which his Royal Highness was placed. Ile therefore insisted 
on retreat. The following anecdote of Kingsburgh may be 
given in the Bishop's own words— 

Kingsburgh informed us that when at Fort Augustus he happened to be 
released, one evening, in mistake for another man of ye same name, When 
ye Irons were taken off him, he went to Sir Alexander Macdonald's 
Lodgings to ask his Commands for Skye, Sir Alexander happened to be 
abroad, but when he came in he was quite amazed when he saw 
Kingsburgh, and said, “Sanders, what has brought you here?” “ Why, 
Sir,” said he, “I am_ released.” “Released!” says Sir Alexander, 
“How has this come about? I have heard nothing of ye matter! 
I do not understand it!” “As little do I know,” says Kingsburgh, 
“how it has come about; but so it is, that I have got free.” 
Then Alexander ordered a Bed to be made up for Kingsburgh in 
ye same room with himself, and when Kingsburgh (about eleven 
o'clock) was beginning to undress in order to go to Bed an officer 
came to ye Door of ye Room and asked if MacDonald of Kingsburgh was 
there, “Yes, Sir,” said Kingsburgh, “I am here. What want you with 
me?” “ Why,” replied ye officer, “you must goe with me to Lord Albe- 
marle, who wants to speak with you.” “Then,” said Kingsburgh, “I began 
to think within myself all was wrong with me. I begged that I might be 
allowed to take my Rest all night in ye place where I then was, and that in 
ye morning I should wait upon Lord Albemarle as soon as he pleased, and 
that I would give my word of honour to do as I promised, and, besides that, 
Sir Alexander would engage for me.” “No, no,” said the officer, “that will 
not do, Sir; these are not my orders, You must come along with me 
quickly.” 


When Lord Albemarle did see Kingsburgh (for he had 
meant to release another MacDonald) his eloquence was florid. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW IN CHURCH OF ST, MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 


TO THE LATE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 


But he repented on second thonghts, and sent his prisoner 
excellent dinners from his own table. Mr. Chambers prints ¢ 
different version, according to which Kingsburgh did not 
make off, when released, for fear of injuring the officer who 
had made the blunder of setting him free. The cheery stoicism 
of Kingsburgh is a light in a very gloomy picture. 

One more anecdote, and I must close “The Lyon.” The 
curious tale of the “ Sobieski Stuarts” is that Admiral Allen, 
of the family of Hay of Errol, carried Charles's son, their 
father, to England, as a baby, about 1773-74. The Admiral was 
then captain of an English ship of war. Was he the captain 
of the following story of the Bishop's ?— 

Lately a Scots Gentleman, Son of a noble Family, and Captain of a Ship 
of War in Britain, happening to be at R , chanced to see the fairist FAIR 
[Charles's wife], whom he a.tmired greatly. “ But,’ said he, “ I had rather 
see the husband!" “Ot!” said one in the company, “ You may see him if 
you will go with me to-night to the Opera!” Doneaccordingly. No sooner 
Was the Scots Gentleman seated than the husband, happening to turn his 
eye to that corner, sail to one in his company, “I will lay any wager that 
the gentleman in such a box isa Scotsman!” “ How is it possible for you 
to know that?” “From his Face, though I am sure I never saw him 
before.” To make sure work on't, he made up to the gentleman and begged 
Leave to ask him a civil Question. “ You are extremely welcome, Sir.” 
“Are not you a Scots Gentleman?” “ Yes, Sir, I am.” Then, pointing to 
one at some Distance: “Is that your Servant?” “ Yes, Sir, he is.” “ How 
long has he been with you?” “ For several years, He was in our Family 
before I could have any Use for him.” “I think I knew him: I can recollect 
his Face.” “It is impossible! How can that be, as he was never out of 
Britain till he came abroad with me?” Then, turning to the servant: 
“Pray, Friend, did you not deliver a Letter to me at Falkirk on such a 
day?” “ Yes, Sir, I had the Honour so to do.” This made the Captain all 
attention and astonishment. After this,addressing the Captain once more, he 
asked if he knewsuch and such Families,and made particular Inquiry about 
their Welfare. The Captain said he knew them all very well, and that they 
were allin good Health when he left Scotland. This singular Interview 
sunk so deep into the mind of the Captain that he wrote the whole of it to 
his Mother, much in the same terms with the above; telling Her that as he 
knew their Family had anattachment to , he thoughtsuch an Intelligence 
and Narrative would not prove disagrecable, 

All this makes good what John Rattray, Surgeon, used to say of the 

Husband, “that he was one of the greatest discernment he had ever con- 
versel with, for that he never saw a Face but what he could know and 
recollect afterwards at First Sight. 
Now, here the dates fit. Correspondents of Forbes assure him 
that the Countess of Albany expects a child, and Mann, in the 
State Papers, places Charles at Siena (where the child is said 
to have been born) just about the time when the Captain 
made the Prince’s acquaintance. Here is an undesigned coin- 
cidence for believers. I wish I had room for the account of 
the stately salutations, in Rome, between Charles and the Duke 
of Gloucester, of the rival house. But it must be enough to 
hope that so curious a collection as “ ‘The Lyon in Mourning ” 
may soon be put out of danger by being printed, 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike are occupied in thinking over 
the proceedings at their recent Congresses. The Church Con- 
gress is pronounced a very fair success, The attendances at 
nearly all the meetings were remarkably good. Perhaps the 
discussions on temperance and vivisection were the most 
remarkable. “ Moderate drinkers ” are evidently coming for- 
ward to take up the work which they maintain total 
nbstainers have largely failed in—the diminution of the 
temptations to drink in this country—and their tone is 
distinctly bolder. ‘Thus, the brilliant Dean of Rochester 
protested “in memory of an innumerable company of 
Christian men and women who have died in the faith, ‘ whose 
souls are with the saints, we trust,’ and who have never heard of 
teetotalism ; inthenameofaninnumerablecompany of Christian 
men and women who are trying to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, who believe in temperance 
but not in teetotalers,” against “the intolerance and extrava- 
gance of certain extreme partisans.” He went on to say that he 
believed if they could they would eliminate the word wine 
from the Bible, and would have us read that “the good 
Samaritan poured on oil and water and took the poor wounded 
Jew toa temperance hotel.” ‘here were loud expressions of 
dissent at this. 

It is doubtful whether the subject of vivisection was one 
suitable for discussion at the Congress. It is not purely 
ethical ; much depends on facts that can hardly be known 
save toexperts. Mr. Victor Horsley carried the audience very 
largely with him ; and Miss Cobbe’s practical admission of the 
errors he charged against her book will much increase the 
influence of a speech which, in the absence of her reply, 
seemed too violent. Bishop Barry was, for him, unusually 
weak, and his ethical propositions did not command the assent 
even of all the bishops. Miss Cobbe pleads that she did not 
compile her own book. Was it right to give her name and 
authority to facts she had not verified? I write as one who 
has some sympathies with the anti-vivisection cause, and who 
feels that this exposure has done it almost irreparable harm. 


The sermons preached on Tennyson have been, asa rule, 
commonplace enough, and perhaps an exception 
can hardly be made for that preached before the 
University of Cambridge by Mr. Westcott, the 
Head Master of Sherborne. It was heard with 
interest, however, on account of Tennyson's con- 
nection with Cambridge, and the fact that Mr. 
Westcott is the son of the Bishop of Durham, of 
whom Cambridge is so justly proud. Mr. Westcott 
spoke of “ how his peerless music of words enrapt 
us, how his grace and versatility enchanted us, 
how his noble ideal of friendship, so resolutely 
cherished, uplifted us; how his unswerving 
devotion to all that is pure and bright and good 
ennobled us.” It is well known that Bishop 
Westcott has ever been a devoted student of 
Browning. 

Great sympathy is felt in Cambridge for 
Professor Robertson Smith, the famous Orientalist, 
who has just undergone (for the second time) a 
painful operation. In spite of obvious physical 
suffering, Dr. Smith has held with characteristic 
courage to his work, Happily, he has borne the 
operation well, and there is a hopeful prospect 
of his complete restoration. 

The “scene” which took place at the Con- 
gregational Union in connection with Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., is much regretted by Noncon- 
formists. A minister charged Mr. Hardie with 
saying that Christianity was dead, and that he was 
glad of it. Mr. Hardie said that he spoke of the 
Christianity of the schools, whereupon the 
minister staked his reputation that Mr. Hardie 
did not use the qualifying phrase. Mr. Hardie, 
much irritated, gave his mind on Churches, and 
was met by angry interruptions, and ultimately 
shouteddown. Butit turns ont that the minister 
was wrong and Mr. Hardie right. A _ very 
insufficient apology has been offered, but not 
accepted. Titherto Mr. Tillett, Mr.'Tom Mann, 
and Mr. Keir Hardie have maintained a connection 
more or less strong with Congregationalism, but it 
is probable this will now be permanently broken. 

The Bishop of St. David's, in his visitation 
“charge” to the clergy, commenis on the ‘Tithe Act, which is 
not, he says, altogether satisfactory to everybody, but reasonable 
men are pleased because it isunsatisfactory to political agitators. 
It was intended to secure the rights of tithe-owners, whether 
lay or clerical, a very large amount of tithe going to hospitals, 
schools, colleges, and other non-ecclesiastical corporations ; in 
one parish the tithes were spent in keeping up the roads, in 
another on the approaches to a bridge. On the whole, this 
measure had worked well, and tithes in the affected 
districts had been better paid since it became law. ‘The 
Bishop deplored the excesses of party spirit and the 
deterioration of political life in these latter years, 

The Bishop of Carlisle, at an annual conference of the 
clergy and Church laity of his diocese, stated that Cumberland 
ranks among the English counties one of the very highest for 
the proportion of children in the Church day-schools and their 
average attendance. ‘There was no reason for surrendering 
these schools, as the recent Act gave facilities for group- 
ing two or three together, with a common fund, and 
there was in this diocese an association which could 
act as a School Board. Ile regretted the number of 
miserably poor livings for the clergy there; in all England 
two or three thousand beneficed clergymen had under £150 
a year; the demands upon them were greater than ever.—V. 





MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE LATE 
RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 


As a memorial of the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith, who 
was born in Westminster, and was long M.-P. for Westminster, 
the two stained-glass windows in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, unveiled at a special religious service on Oct. 5, 
with an address by the Bishop of London, seem an appro- 
priate local tribute ; the more so, perhaps, for the deceased 
worthy citizen and statesman’s cordial attachment to 
the Church of England. ‘rhese windows, the work of 
Messrs. Lavers and Westlake, are placed on the south side 
of the building, with a similar inscription under each, 
One represents Christ, after His resurrection, seated at table 
and “ breaking bread ” with the two disciples at Emmaus, 
The other, placed above, contains a figure of St. Luke, and 
is situated between the Queen’s Jubilee window, which 
displays the figure of St. John, and that representing the 
Saviour, which was contributed in memory of the late Vicar, 
Prebendary Humphry. These windows are well in harmony 
with each other, 
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sc IENC E “JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

May I direct the attention of my readers to the Selborne 
Society, which appears to me to offer to all lovers of nature a 
means for intercommunication and for mutual instruction 
and study of hitherto unequalled kind? The gentle spirit of 
Gilbert White seems to have descended upon the founders of 
the society which bears the name of his residence, for 
their aims are these: The protection from unnecessary de- 
struction of wild birds, animals, and plants ; the protection of 
places and objects of antiquarian interest or natural beanty ; 
the promotion of the study of natural history. All particu- 
lars as to membership may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Selborne Society, 9, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. I 
may add that the society issues a monthly magazine of 
natural history called Nature Notes, which I find to be a 
bright and cheerful publication, adapted to encourage 
the love of nature, and the study of living nature par- 
ticularly. The magazine is edited by Mr. James Britten 
F.L.S., of the British Museum, a well-known botanist, and an 
excellent staff of contributors assists the editor in his work. 
Having recently been enrolled as a member, I write as an 
interested person and as one desirous of giving to all students 
of natural history an opportunity of knowing what is being 
done in the way of observation and research, 








Some years ago, being interested as a naturalist in the 
sounds produced by animals, I wrote an article (reprinted in 
tay book entitled “Studies in Life and Sense”) on “Songs 
without Words.” Darwin, of course, had made clear to us the 
meaning of the sounds, often musical, which many animals 
emit. ‘They are mentiy love-ballads, or serenades, facilitating 
the work of animal courtship, as did the troubadour’s song of 
old. The males, as a rule, are the musical performers ; and 
whether it is the death-watch rapping his head on wood to 
draw the attention of his mate, or the frog croaking in the 
ditch, or a bird with its flood of melody. the original purport 
(and the actual and present use as well) of the “Lieder” is 

» attraction of the fair sex—an analogy, not entirely lost, I 
vhen we approach the human estate itself. Science, 
! rdly say, is always receiving additions to its stores of 
knowledge ; so that a paper or article written fully up to date 
to-day will be found a year or two hence to be behind the 

mes in respect of recent information and of the newest and 
freshest details. 








In this matter of “songs without words,” I note an inter- 
i { tion to our knowledge made | A. Alcock, 
Surgeon-Natnralist to the M: irine Survey In 
ist report, Dr. Alcock specially mentions 
\le) common on all the sandy coasts of 
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possesses on its nipping-claws a finely toothed ri > which can 

. act with another toothed surface of 
yne- toothed ridge is made to play 
resemblance (a rough one, I admit) 


> brought in close 
similar nature. If 
against the o 


tween a fiddle and the bow becomes clear enongh ; the bow, 











: pointed ont in the case of the crab’s “nipper,” being 
much larger than the instrument itself. It seems that this 
ngement of affairs long ago snggested that it might be nsed 





ie purpose of producing sounds. Thegrasshopper’s chirp 
r of similar surfaces, and is 
‘at all.in the common acceptation of the term. 
to such insect-arrangements the name of 
wratus ; and soit was suggested that the red 
crab might similarly use its nippers for the 














he rubbing toget! 








purpose of producing sounds 


Dr. Aleock confirms this suggestion. He says that 
erab is pushed into the burrow of a neighbour. the uni: 
guest himself resents his forced entry, and will, apparently, 


lopt my fr Mr. J. L. Toole’s expression 











in crab language, a 
in * Paul Pry,” and say, “I hope I don’t intrude!” At least, 
he remains near the entrance of the burrow, as if deprecating 
t ernel fate which has made him an unwelcome visitor, 
ll the laws which regulate polite crab society. The 

of the burrow behaves himself in an equally 
fashion. He brings his “ voice” to bear on the 
, and scrapes a remonstrance on his nippers. If the 
to depart, he goes atonce. Butif the unwelcome 
stay in the burrow, “ more will be heard of the 
matter,” as a solicitor’s preliminary letter is wont to say. The 
proprietor of the burrow gets to work, fiddling hard with his 
t and increases his plaint, until the sounds he emits 
become loud and fierce, their resonance being increased by the 
sitnation of the fiddler in his hole. Here we seem to see the 
stridulating apparatusacting, notasalove-call (though that may 
so be part of its work), butasa warning to let other crabs know 

a particular burrow has been already taken possession of. ‘This 
is De Alcock’s opinion. Other crabs are prevented from entering 
y the warning note of the occupier. I fancy, however, this 

iniy be only a secondary use of the crab’s fiddle. Its primary 
use, I ye st not, is toactasa call of the males to their mates. 











By-the-way, on the nippers of the Norway lobster 
( Nephrops), the brilliantly coloured red-and-white little lobster 
one often sees in the fishmongers’ shops, there are toothed 
es in plenty. Do these act also as stridulators? It may 
icult to answer this question, for the Norway lobster 





is a deep-sea form. Our aquaria should have been able to 
supply an answer to this and to many other similar queries, 
' aquaria have gone the way of all unsuccessful 
egarded, at least, from the scientific standpoint. I 
renter the Aquarium at Brighton without a feeling of 





regret that a big chance has been missed of popuilarising 
iatural history. It is the same at the Crystal Palace, 
id I suspect a like opinion may be expressed of 


every other aquarium in the country. Each of these 
establishments has become simply a nucleus for other 
rtainments, from theatricals to thonght-reading and 
rom shooting - galleries to the “vanishing lady.” ‘The 
the aquarium is to be regretted, for there were creat 














leoay 
possibilities involved in its proper development. ‘The argu- 
ment I will be met h here is that which will inform me 
that as an aquariom “it didn’t pay.” Very good; but did 
any body of directors ever take the tro able to try to make it 
ay on its original lines? I ne hes urd of any such experi- 


! 
ment; therefore, I reject the “didn't pay” argument. What 
I should ‘oe adalend (and what I did advise, in one case at 
ast) was the delivery of an afte rnoon levening popular 
lecture, fally illustrated g ws, on subjects which 
could afterwards be studi by aid = hg tanks, What was 
vanted was a really competent popular lecturer, a good series 
of limelight views, and rator lube might have been the 
ecturer as well) to > ion of the tanks. I shall 
never r forg: t the eagerness wi hie h, on one occasion, a small 
par of excursionists lis ¢ A to the description of the 
oO topes I was giving to a friend in front of a tank at the 
Brighton Aquarium. I use that experience (and others) as an 
Aw ur of the idea that aquaria wonld have 


facts 


+ 















a deseri 





argument in 
paid he ad tl heen any attempt made to tell people plain 
bout the ti fe bal the creatures they saw but did not understand. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

F Bennetrr (Brishane).—We should very much like to publish one of your 
problems, but bothare below our standard, The three-mover is decidedly weak ; 
the two-mover might do if we had not so many better ones on hand, 

C T B.aNsnarp.—Your problem is marked for inzertion if no faults are found on 
further examination, 

R Keury (of Kelly).—So elaborate a position as your last contribution necdsa very 
careful criticism, but we hepe to tind it sound 

P H Wicciams.—Your new problem will do very well, and it shall appear in due 
course 

F SMART.—1. Q to K 8th brings about another solution to No, 1,and No, 2 is also 
defective by 1. Reto K 4th, akes R; 2. Kt ma 

ERECT SOLUTION OF PRonLEM Ne 





es, 





ved from P A Hols t (ar an); of 
7Tfrow A HBandC MAB 28 from A H B; of No 22 from 
z Ww “Hami iton Gell (Exeter), Emile F om (Epona » RN (Care te" SDK. C iptain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), and D Millar (Penzance); » 2530 from 
Hereward, Blair . 4 ‘vchrane (Clewer), B D K, Captain J A ‘Chalice » L Schlu 
(Vienna), and A I 
CoRnRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRoRLEM No, 2531 received from R Worters (Canterbury), 
H ord Louden, T Roberts, G@ T Hughes (Waterford), Mrs Kelly (of 
1i, BD K, Emile Frau, G Joicey, Julia Short (Market Drayton), 
, KE J Sorrento (Dawlish), CM A B, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), David 
Millar, Z Ingold (Fre umpton), J Hall, Bluet, L Schlu, John M*Robert ( Down), John 
G Grant, Dr F St, Blair H Cochrane, L Desanges, Walter W Hooper (Plymouth), 
Colm Brandreth, J F Moon, Joseph Willeock (Chester), W R 
), Ww P Hind (Seaford), H S Brandreth, R H Brooks, W RB 
W Wright, A 'T Froagatt, A Newman. W Guy, jun, (John- 
», N.B.), Shadforth, FJ Knight, Fr Fernando (Glasgow ), J C Ireland, Alfred 
Fortanps (Brussels), Dawn, and Alfred Costellain, jun. (Bath). 















SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2529.—By B. W. LA Morag, 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to K 7th Any move. 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2533. 
By Frep THuompson, 
BLACK, 





en 


MWY 

















v, 
Y; 
UY, 
Vp 
YY 
Ys 
WitlTl 
White to } nd m in three moves 
CHUESS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
G playe! between Messrs. G. W. BLYTHE and H, D. Oo bony, 
(King’s Gambit.) 
wire (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr, O.) wire (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. O) 
| K 4th Pte K 4th ! “ton He new breaks in 
2. P to K Bat P takes P 3 Pawns 2 os 6 
Krik B PtoK kt 4th : . 
t. to B 4th B to Ke 2nd ] R takes R 
>. Castles to QO 3rd 18. R takes R Pto K 4th 
6. P to Q 4th L to K 3rd 19. Q takes BP Kt to Bsq 
' KRS it 20. @ takes Kt P Kh to K sq 
siesta, , 21. Kt to K 4th P takes P 
7. Btakex B P takes B 22. Kt to Kt 3rd P takes P 
8. Kt takes Kt P t ‘ ‘ P to Q 6th 
1 
4 P 3 nD. 
Set iff sa ack for tl B takes P 
: mi ' R checks 
8 Q takes K B to K 4th (ch) 





K to R sq 


9. B takes P 











10. Q to Q 3rd P to Q R 3rd 27. Q to B 8th Q to B 2nd 
Kt tog follow Castles (QR), 28. Q to R 8th Kk to K 6th 
14 ] , . ’ > 
11. Pte Bard KtwE Bi [oe Pe hewoe be 
12. Kt te Q2nd Casths ‘id Black should win even now 
sy e to K R - by 0 2 snd 29 K to Kt 2nd R to Q 6th 
to © on ae ee oem Kt to K 3r B to K B 3rd 
Prog 4hw l have ven Black the Kt to K Kt ith Q takes P ( 
! re . 32 Q takes Q h takes Q 
1.9 RtoK Bay R to B 2nd 33. Kt takes B R to Q 5th 
wre cles nnd alossoftime. WI 3h . Bs to pom Kt to Kt 3rd 
net Kt takes B, Rtakes Kt, R takes R 5. PtoK R 4th K to Kt sq 
B Sehee B, 0 tok B og, Weh © CNS | 56, Oe BOth R to Q 7th (eh) 
o R3r t takes P 
6. Q to Bath R takes B = re poate Pio hath 
Ke to Kt 3rd, dislodging the Queen, 39. R to QR 6th >to R 5th 
followel by Ke takes B, secs tov! 49 R to R 7th Kt to B sq 


17. P takes Kt | In a few more moves Black resigned. 
CHESS IN TIFLIS. 
Game played between Prince DADIAN and Mr. A. DE SMITHEN. 


(Salvrio Gambit.) 












white (Mr. De 8.) BLACK (Prin. D.)' warre (Mr. DeS.) Back (Prin. D.) 

1, P to K 4th P to K 4th pute nd acy White's bet ine + 
‘ > > } ' < are \ etoret € tt Q wu 
P to K B 4th 4 ipeure the BP 


12. Kt to K B 3rd 
13. Q to Q 3rd K to Kt sq 
14. Kt to K sq >to B 6th 


4. B to B 4th P to Kt 5th 
4 5 Q wo R 5th (ch) 





6. K to B aq P to Kt 6th 
7. Ktto K BR 3rd Q to R4th A grand move, well f wed up. All 
8. P to Q atl B to RK 3rd [20 FORaneer 60 LEGS Sty 0, GOR 
. rasa a set nut 15+ B takes B Q takes R P 
genes 3 cncrectiy Fetowen 36 un 6 eee P takes R 
un attack on Q, seems more to the pure 17.Q to RB 3rd P to R Sth (Q) 
pos This be s clearer at a sulse- (ch) 
juent staze. 18. K to B 2nd Kt takes P (eh) 
9. P to Q 3rd 19. K to K 3rd Q takes Beh) 
10, Kt to Q Sth B to Kt 5th 2). K to Q 3rd Q to Q 7th (eh) 
11. Kt takes P (ch) K toQsq K takes Kt Rt to K sq (chy 
12. Kt takes R~ 2? 5th,and Black mates in 
T f m can searcely be three moves. 


Vou Peady, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER, 


Tennyson, the most characteristic poet of a wonderful, 
changeful century, through whom its novel influences of 
thought, science, and social transition were transmuted into 
music as are the breezes playing through an £olian harp, 
touches in many of his writings, and with full sympathy and the 
poetic intuition which is equivalent to the prophet’s foresight, 
upon the position of our sex. “‘The Princess,” with its half- 
jesting story and its undercurrent of serious, sympathetic 
teaching, was a contribution as full of insight as of beauty to 
the “ woman question” discussion. To me, no summing-up in 
few words of the essentials and the highest ideals of our posi- 
tion could be more complete and satisfactory as a whole than 
that beautiful passage near the end of “ ‘lhe Princess” which 
begins— 

The woman's cause is man's: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free : 

If she be small, slight-natured, miscrable, 

How shall men grow ? 
As far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to Keep her up, but drag her down, 


. . . . 


And on to the final aspiration for and vision of a_ better 
future. “ May these things be!” I have recited this passage 
to a hundred audiences, ranging in class and culture from 
Oxford undergraduates in one of their debating clubs to 
Scotch miners in the schoolroom of a wild village, and never 
without the same effect—a hushed, entranced silence, the ear 
‘“aptivated and the thought captured—the beauty of the ideal 
of the sex relation in its highest social and moral possibilities 
combining with the singular sweet music of the sound to lift 
the listeners’ minds toa higher plane of thought and feeling 
than the common. ‘Tennyson's influence, I repeat, is as 
strongly felt by the ignorant end rough as by the refined 
and thoughtful. Moreover, all his pictures of woman- 
hood are charming: touched with chivalrous and generous 
feeling, even when the woman is drawn not perfect, as in the 
case of Guinevere—and more often she is humanly perfect 
(like Dora, Annie, Elaine, Enid, and so many more), just 
sufficiently tinged with some failing or weakness to be a live 
creature and not a lay figure. Ilow truly and tenderly, too, 
he was the Lanreate of a woman Sovercign! A leaf from the 
hand of women may well mingle in the chaplet on his 
honoured tomb. 

*The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen” seems to me to 
be coming to the ground between the two stools of the useful 
and the elegant. ‘The new volume on “Gardening,” by Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Mrs, Douglas, is certainly an unsuccessful 
hybrid of literature and utility. About a third of it is 
devoted to elegant extracts from the peels on the subject of 
one after another of the various flowers mentioned : extracts 
too brief to be agreeable reading, while they occupy the space 
in whieh practical information might have been expected to 
be afforded, The authors, however, seem unable to keep to 
their legitimate subject. A paragraph is introduced com- 
rinining of *mannfacturers who strew our path with deserip- 
tions of pinnos that will all but play themselves ; genuine 
(remonas to be had for an old song ; cheap paint-boxes that 
look so attractive; futile appliances in gimerack caskets.” 
Ifow, my reader will say, is that sentence introduced into a 
work on wardening ? Why, it is not introduced at all: it finds 
the door open, as it were, an | wanders in promiscnously— and 
sodo many other remarks of a similarly incongruous kind! 
Mrs ( hamberlain isan anthority on horticulture, and would, 
If 
f 





sure, have produced a practical and serviceable book but 

wr the misleading influences of the smart cover and fine title 

of the series to which she was to contribute, As it is, there 
are many thoroughly practicil, original, and useful hints, 

Children’s clothes are pretty to look at when they are nicely 
designed, but the task of finding the happy mean between the 
over-smart and the dowdy is not qnite an easy one. ‘There 
is always waiting at the fond mother’s elbow the tempter, who 
urges ber to think only of how to make her little ones pic- 
turesque and pretty ; this is so easily done with the young fresh 
faces and the lithe slender figures that we are all apt to set to 
work to perform the pleasant task for our own visual delight. 
But the children’s interests demand that far more anxious atten- 
tion shall be given to ease and freedom than to smartness. ‘The 
soft bones, the tender flesh, the form developing here and 
there at unexpected places and with mushroom-like rushes 
into growth, demand before all things absolute absence of 
constriction and pressure. ‘To allow this, and yet not 
to have a dowdy tout ensemble, is a matter which needs 
some art. Fortunately, the fashion lends itself in the 
present day to the happy accomplishment of the dual object. 
The over-long-skirted frocks, with high waists coming just 
where the delicate short ribs are situated, that have lately 
been introduced for very little, toddling girls must be barred 
from praise. But the prevailing style for girls, loose at the 
waist, depending from the shoulders, and just long enough to 
well cover the knees when sitting, with smartness given by 
the full sleeves and the trimming of one kind or another, is 
an ideal costume for children. 

Messrs. Swears and Wells, of Regent Street, whose specialty 
is dress for boys and girls, are the makers of some good models, 
just produced. A particularly smart frock coat is a Princess 
coat of shot-and-striped velvet, the colours being dark blue and 
bronze-green. It has a skirt visible in front, and a deep turn- 
down collar, both of fawn cloth, embroidered in various har- 
monising shades with silk ; and there is a folded vest of fawn 
silk, very slightly gathered across the chest and at the waist, 
to indicate the shape. Another frock is of myrtle-green cloth 
and grey fur. There isa plain yoke and a skirt set full into 
it, the join being covered with a strap of fur ; the fur also makes 
a collar,and finishes the tight cuffs, into which the full-topped 
sleeves are set. Such dresses as these, with warm Princess shape 
petticoats of flannelette underneath, can be worn out of doors 
for some time longer. When a coat must be added. a loose one 
with a cape is most fashionable and convenicnt. One such, at 
the same house, is of dark red Jamb's-wool cloth, the coat 
semi-fitting, and finished with two deep capes and a turn-down 
collar of the same, edged with astrachan. Another little 
mantle of pale-brown cloth has full sleeves, set into tight enffs 
trimmed round with a chenille and silk passementerie in the 
same colour. The gathered cape reaches to the waist, and is 
edged with the same trimming. Perhaps the prettiest model 
is a loose blonse-like coat in grey cloth, double-breasted, 
buttoning up the left side, and slightly gathered in to 
the waist by a loose-shaped band ; it has double sleeves, the 
over ones being very full and slit up nearly to the shoulder. 
with the opening trimmed round. The trimming consists of 
an edging of grey astrachan and bands of narrow grey braid ; 
these trim along the edge where the fastening buttons are, 
round the band of the waist, thence to the foot of the coat 
and all round the bottom of it, and also up the slits in the 
top sleeves. Altogether this is a very distinguished and yet 
not too smart garment for a girl of ten to fourteen. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HOTEL VICTORIA QP 
HER MAJESTY Pass a THE QUEEN. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, a ae 
.. <a, MESSRS. JAY 
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wt ; w a if AVE a world-wide reputation for mourning goods, and it is thoroughly well 
ud oO 3 > deserved, It is always wise to buy either black or grey materials at a house where mourning goods are 
S - =! 0 , 4 the speciality, as the choice is necessarily so much greater, Jay's are renowned for their taste, and nothing is ever 
SO al D seen in the shop which could not be worn by a lady of relinement, The articles on view are very choice and 
— = ce uncommon,”—Extract, GOODS AND GARMENTS ON APPROVAL 
~~ e = m ‘ . , 
mes r a = MESSRS. JAY forward Patterns of Materials and a choice selection of Mourning 
* <x m - “ Garments FREE to any part of the Kingdom on application, 
? z 2 - ARTISTIC MILLINERY. 
cc Qo DO “ MESSRS. JAY’S Bonnets and Hats im Black or Black and White are 
» + Oo pas incomparable,” 
T a \ wy aA a4 i 
es fi il Wi : iti, St m a PERFECT-FITTING GOWNS. 
Oo i. he ce tert - 7 D)BESSMAKING by French or English fitters of superior ability. A good 
ke J 2. - \ ie) fit guaranteed, : 
6 =< ; ss, ie a ° TAILORING DEPARTMENT. 
= be = Sen See : i LADIES Perfect- fitting Costumes, Jac kets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits made 
One of the most magnificent Hotels in the World. JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 
CREPE IMPERIAL FOR MOURNING WEAR. 
500 ROOMS SUPERBLY FURNISHED. YREPE IMPERIAL is all wool, and yet looks exactly like Crépe. It is solid 


. a . and ost d ble, bei free fro he « of the ore perishable Ik crepx hiel so closel 
Completely Lighted by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. resemble . 4 ao leper ial is en ‘' pe ane By rg ~ RES for deep Gouains ; when tt ts net aoe ulsory 4 


: trim with crépe,”"—Extract from the Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 
The Table d'Hote open to non-Residents at sebarate tables JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 
b p p MANTLES FROM THE FIRST HOUSES IN PARIS. 
SSRS. JAY have always made for themselves original and exclusive designs in 


Cloaks and Mantles. These are copied in London, and made up for various degrees of mourning. The 


SPECIAL REDUCED TARIFF FROM OCTOBER TO APRIL. French models, not being for mourning, though of the most fashionable kind, are always sold at much less prices 


than paid for them in Paris, 


MODERATE “EN PENSION” TERMS FOR VISITORS AND MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
FAMILIES DURING THE WINTER SEASON. M' rset i Kg, tr a expe to pests peed =, a > Dre 7 Mant snd ier 
yesides Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purcased at the Warehouse, 


For Tariffs and Partic ulars apply to the Manager. Reasonable Estimates are also given for Household Mourning. 


—-; _ SAYS: MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


S& W_S & W_S & W—S & W—S & W—S & WS & W--S & W ceca oF. 
Pianoforte and Harp i. 
4 

Makers to 


from 6 to 8.30, price 53. h 





By ApPpoiINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


-SWEARS & WELLS, 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8. & W. GUARANTEED. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE WOOL GARMENTS for WINTEE. 


Es‘ablished in Paris, 1780. 


Liconsel by King Louis XVI., 
1785. 


Established in London, 
1808. 





the Royal Family. 


THE ERARD PIANO. IS THE FINEST. IN THE WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Darability. No low- Priced Pianos Made. 














“A 39-A 3 SA 72S 


LADIES’ ) Y Rv BinsTe is has said Raney there is only one bowie the eS The s b fis ne ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street 
; to th others, they are Dut imi tat 
CHILDREN’S \ FINEST weCaterked Be W. ONL MENDELSSOHN “it I mas st name a choice, | we vale prefer Mad ame ‘st ne MANN: ‘I have asked for an ERARD 
i g . ° K t(pDs.” 
MEN’ Ss | WAG NEN to LISZT: “Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine M. PADEREWSKT'S opinion “Play only on an ERARD, 


years’ sys ate! norany other syste wherever obtainable 


S & W—S & W—S & W—S & WS & W—S& WS & W—S & W || §, £ P, ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, England. « fi'/S3iii" Mia8: 
(The ORIGINAL FIRM, Established 1810.) 
® MAPPIN BROTHERS’ OMENS PLATE: 
(Regd.) 
STERLING SILVER. 
The Finest in the World. Has stood the test of over 80 years. Supplied direct to the public from 


STA e, QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ae 220, REGENT ST., W., & 66, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


HER MAJESTY'S 
( 
SPECIAL WARRANT Next Sir John Bennett's.) 
eet 
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Butter Dish, with Cut Glass Lining, 7¥ 
in Queen's Plate, 21s.; Solid Silver, 55s, > Sugar Bowl and Tongs, in 


Queeu's Plate, complete, 9s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED : PANSHAUAWA | SELECTIONS 
PRICE-LIST | OF GOODS 











Entree Dish, Antique Gadroon Mounts, in Queen’s 
Plate, 70s. 











Post free to any Luncheon or Breakfast Cruet, in Queen's Forwarded to the 
part of the Plate, with Cut Glass Bottles, £2 5s. Country on 
Worl). Approval, 
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Revo 7D 
10 n, £5 19s. 1L-in., £6 65. ; 12-in., £7 15¢. 


Breakfast Cruct, with Spoons, 
crmplete, in Queen's Pliuc, J 
15s. 





pre 
Ihounted (Queen's Plate, 
16s. Solid Silver, 338. 





\ Corinthian Ce vumn Candlesticks, 
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CRURKIN € 
“Oe sas 
Wh) eee - i | 
height 6in. Queen's Plate, 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS’ HANDSOMELY FLUTED QUEEN ANNE 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICE. 
Queen's Plate, £8 17s. 6d. Solid Silver, £17 17s. 


ox |66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. “sci” 


LONDON 


== / 3 DZ ; 
ae ADDRESSES T Inkst:ad, Old English Design, in Queen's Plate, £2 10s. 
Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand, in Qucen's Plate, £1 15s, ; Gilt inside, £2, 220, R E G E N T S R E E T1 W. Solid Silver, £9 9s, 
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ART NOTES. 


Mr. Ifollyer has long since acquired a unique reputation for 
his platinotype reproduction of pictures, and long before his 
name was known among the general public his services were 
in request among artists, who recognised the truth and beauty 
of his process. The exhibition of Mr, Hollyer's work, now on 
view at the Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, is thus in 
some sense a review of the artists’ work of the last quarter of a 
century. putting ont of the question the pictures by Reynolds, 
IIobbema, George Morland, and a few others, who come to 
testify that Mr. Hollyer’s work is applicable to ancient as to 
modern works of art. In fact, there is scarcely anything more 
effective in the whole exhibition than Morland’s “Stable 
Scene ” (4), with the bright light falling upon the glossy coats 
of the horses. Two “Holy Families” by Botticelli (one from 
the National Gallery and the other Lord Battersea’s), Velasquez’s 
“ Admiral” (50), and a man’s portrait by Rubens are also 
conspicuous by their excellence. 

To the majority of visitors, however, the series of reproduc. 
tions from the works of Dante Rossetti, Mr. Burne-Jones, and 
Mr. G. F. Watts will be the most attractive ; and to those who 
regard two. at least. of this trio as greater draughtsmen than 
colourists the translation of their works through the medium 
adopted by Mr. Hollyer will enhance their beauty. Among 
the many successes achieved it is difficult to single out any 
special names, but “* Dante’s Dream,” the “Story of Orpheus ”"— 
a setof designs for a piano—and “ Loveand Death,” to mention 
specimens of the three artists already named, can scarcely be 
teo highly praised. Mr. Watts’s work as here reproduced 
treated by this process looks especially well, and his series 
of portraits, which might be taken as illustrative of the 
history —literary and political—of the last half-century, 
deserves a place in all the public galleries of this country 
and the Colonies. 





The rival salons of the Champs Elysées and the Champ de 
Mars have been treated with judicial impartiality by Messrs, 
Goupil, who have reproduced in a portable form and with 
creat care some of the most characteristic works at the 
two exhibitions. In looking through this attractive album, 
published by Messrs, Boussod, Valadon, and Co. with either the 
English or French text, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the influence which German art is exercising upon French 
artists, notwithstanding the patriotism of the latter, as shown 
in the matter of the Berlin Exhibition. ‘This revulsion 
towards the stricter theories of the Munich and Vieuna 
schools is not to be regretted, for among some of the rising 
Frenchmen the disregard for -detail was becoming too 
notorious. TI[appily the best of the landscapists have 
lished too firmly the canons of their art, and it is 
sufficient for them to persevere on the lines on which they 
2 founded their reputation. 





Among the names less known on this side of the Channel 
who distinguish themselves by their truthful renderings of 
nature should be mentioned Muenier, Friant, Perret. and 
Moutte, who promise to take a high place among contemp- 
orary artists. _ Another interesting feature of the Salons 
which this publication brings forcibly into notice is the 
revival of religious art, of which M. Jean Bérand’s “ Descent 
from the Cross” is one of the most striking examples. Military 
subjects will retain their popularity so long as such artists as 
Moreau of Tours, Delort, and Bloch devote their talents to 
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this branch ; while figure-painting in France owes its strength 
and variety to the persistence with which French artists apply 
themselves tostudying from the living model. The publication, 
in which the works of the artists are carefully reproduced, is 
enhanced in value by a discriminating appreciation of their 
aims and tendencies, furnishing a useful guide to those who, 
at a distance, wish to know something of the new-comers in 
painting and sculpture, 





The late Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck, whose furniture when 
sold at Christie's last year realised such extraordinary prices, 
was an omnivorous collector, as his houses at Branksea, or 

srownsea, Island and in Grafton Street bore witness. Most 
of the beautiful and quaint things have been dispersed over 
the two continents. but there still remain at Branksea Island, 
near the mouth of Poole Harbour, some valuable specimens of 
early Italian stone and marble work. In the gardens of the 
honse, which was a vast museum and picture gallery in Mr. 
Bentinck’s lifetime, were a number of carved capitals of 
various periods and nearly a score of those beautiful well-heads 
or fonti, round which Italians of all times have loved to linger 
and gossip—most of the latter being of Verona or other marbls, 
and belonging to the best period of the early Renaissance. Thes > 
undoubted works of art are, we understand, to be disposed of, 
and it is to be hoped that the resources of the South Kensington 
Museum will enable the authorities there to become possessors 
of a portion at least, while other provincial museums would do 
well to acquire specimens of a work which has found many 
copyists but few creators. 





The attack of the Peiwar Kotal, one of the most stirring 
incidents of cur recent Indian frontier wars, found a clever 
interpreter in Mr. Vereker M. Hamilton, whose picture 
at Burlington House last year attracted more attention than 
is usually accorded to battle-pieces. It was not only that 
Goorkhas and Highlanders mingled with the hill-tribe troops 
were picturesque subjects for a painter, but the artist 
seemed on this occasion to bring before the spectator an 
unexaggerated idea of the way in which combatants meet on 
the battle-field, and how our troops—British and Indian—strive 
in generons rivalry to uphold our prestige. ‘The fight on the 
steep slopes of the Kotal, moreover, was one of the many brilliant 
achievements in the Afghan campaign of 1878-80. which 
opened by forcing the passage of the Kuram Valley. Mr. 
Hamilton has now taken advantage of the Gonpil process to 
reproduce his picture in a form and size which will render 
it attractive to all who appyeciate pictures which tell their 
own story and keep alive the best traditions of our sold 
The figures are full of energy and movement, and the s 
although well filled, is neither confused nor obscured by the 
smoke of the battle which is raging along the hillside. 
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For some time Cambridge has held a monopoly of lady 
lecturers on Greek art—Miss J. E. Harrison and Miss Sellers, 
the pioneers in this road, being both graduates of that 
University. Oxford is now represented by Miss Penrose, of 
Somerville ITall (a danghter of the well-known architect of that 
name), who is now lecturing on Greek vases at the British 
Museum: while Miss C. A. Hutton will follow with a conrse 
on the Greek sculptors, which will be delivered in the sculpture 
institution. 
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BY THE TON.” 


“LADY'S PICTORIAL,” August 27 


4s TVR nearly two centuries and a half Tea has been consumed in England as a popular beverage. Yet how diffisult it is to procure 
‘goo cup of Tea,’ and how many p2rsons spoil Tea in the making! It is therefore well that the great House in the City 
which sends out daily its ‘Tea by the Ton ’ should send with it, as it does, clearinstructions how to make Tea in such a way as toget 
fron it all its fragrance and gently stimulating qualities. The romance of Tea has yet to be written, butit is distinctly advantageous 
tha‘ the system adopted by the United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, 21, Mincing Lane, London, of supplying Tea FIRST HAND 
DIRFCT from IMPORTER to CONSUMER has brought the delightful beveraze within the reach of all. 


“A visit to the huge Warehouses of the United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, in Finsbury, London, is a Revelation. In the 
first place, you have to multiply your modest pound or so of Tea by thousands, and arrive at TONS before you can realise even a 
single day's output of this great Firm, and yet so perfect is the System employed that these countless Packages, ranging from 
neatly packed pounds to heavy Chests, are received, dealt with, and distributed in such a manner that from the time the ‘ea leaves 
the Grower, in Ceylon, India, or China, until it reaches the Consumer, it is untouched by hand. From the Tea Gardens in the far 
East to the Docks, from the. Docks to the United Kingdom Tea Company's Warehouses, the Tea is brought in large Chests, there to 
be opened, Blended with skill and judgment, and mixed by huge Machines, which, in their turn, discharge their contents into 
great funnels, each holding many hundreds of pounds, whence the Teas are conveyed to the enormous Containers in which they 
are stored until such time as they are to be packed for sending away. The whole work is arranged with such faultless method, 
and every detail of the business is carried out with such cleanliness and freedom from dust or litter, that it is easy to understand 
that Tea dealt with in so scrupulously clean and careful a manner cannot possibly involve any risk to Consumers. 

“From quality and treatment it is a natural transition to the very important question of price, and by virtue of the Company's 
experience, their system of supplying the public FROM DIRECT IMPORT, and their facilities for buying the best products of 
the choicest Tea Gardens, they are able to supply their Teas at quite wonderful priczs, at §/, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/* a pound, 
these various prices representing different Blends and Growths, but ono and all of pure quality and good aroma. 

“We were informed that Samples of the Teas are sent free to anyone on application at the Company's Offices, and that 
the Teas are delivered Carriage Paid to any Address. 

“It may be added that, in view of the difficulty experienced abroad in getting good Tea, the Company have arrangements for 
supplying their Teas to any part of the Continent at fixed prices, including Carriage, Bonding and Shipping, Foreign Duty, Insurance as 

and Packing, &. The rates are duly set forth in a spocia! ' Foreign Department’ Price-List, printed in German and French. 

“The United Kingdom Tea Company's Offices at 21, Mincing Lane, London, with its army o/ clerks, where all the details of 

Counting-House Work are transacted, is a sight to be remembered.” 
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LAMB'S: “REJECTED ADDRESS.” 

Never were poets, even minor poets, more scurvily treated than 
were the rhymers of 1812 by the Drury Lane Committee. 
Forty-three of them—this number must have been far below 
the full strength of the battalion—sent in “ Addresses ” (each 
enclosing a Phoenix) to be spoken at the reopening of the 
theatre on Oct.10, The one selected as best was to be declaimed 
and rewarded by a purse of guineas, and all Grub Street 
was agog. In all honour, the “best” should have been 
held to mean “the least bad”—even the unfriend of the 
minor poet, the scornful Quarterly, admitted that — but 
the committee tossed the whole forty-three into the waste- 
paper basket, and called in Lord Byron. Some of the 
rejected were foolish enough to justify the committee's taste, 
if not the behaviour it prompted, by exhibiting their Phoenixes 
in a volume for the fourpenny boxes entitled “'The Genuine 
tejected Addresses” ; but the happiest result of the famous 
competition was the “Rejected Addresses” which were not 
genuine—our classic volume of parodies, the only pillory in 
which the victims showed uniformly smiling faces. 

Among the forty-three (but not among the minority who 
appealed to Caesar), as I have recently discovered, was Charles 
Lamb! There is a large gap in the series of his printed 
letters just about this period, and I believe no allusion to the 
fact occurs in the correspondence. I was not altogether 
unprepared for the little discovery, for at least one critic of 
Coleridge's ** Remorse” had hinted broadly his suspicion that 
the prologue thereto was nothing but “a Rejected Address.” 
‘lo this, however, I had paid little heed, thinking it very 
possible that the critic of the 7heatrical Inquisitor of February 
1813 might have been merely trying to say rather than to think 
out something smart. His scent was keener, however, than 
he himself may have been aware of, for I find his suspicions 
fully confirmed by this memorandum, written by Coleridge on 
the margin of the prologue—*‘ A rejected Address which poor 
Charles was restless to have heard, I fitted him with an 
Epilogue of the same calibre with his Prologue, but I thought 
it would be going a little too far to publish mine.” 

It should be mentioned that “ Remorse” was produecd at 
Drury Lane in January 1813, but three months after the 
reopening of the theatre about which so much fuss was made; 
and when one thinks of it, nothing could be more natural than 
that Lamb should have taken his chance in the competition 
for the committee’s reward. He was always ready, perhaps 
even eager, to write prologues and epilogues for his friends 
who, more lucky than himself, had need of such ware, and the 
chance of the guineas would not render the occasion less 
attractive. His feeling of disappointment at the decision of 
the committee which engulfed him in a common dust-bin 
with all the muffs about town must have been keen, and one 
readily imagines the equally keen delight he took in getting 
the better of the enemy, a delight which must have been 
heartily shared by his confederate, Coleridge. 

I am afraid the true text of Lamb's * Rejected Address.” 
even as modified for use as a prologue, has not come down to 
us. This is how the severe and suspicious Zvquisiter describes 
it and its twin brother the epilogue— 


The Prologue and Epilezne we mong the most stupid productions of 
the modern muse; the former w in all probability, a Rejected Address, 
for it contained many evlogiums on the beanty and magnificence of the 
“dome” of Drury; talked of the waves betng net quite dry, and expressed 

happiness of the bard at being the first whose muse had soared within 
its limits. More stupid than the doggerel of Twiss, and more affected than 
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MARIANI WINE 











TESTIMONIALS. 


Mdme. SARAH BERNHARDT Dr. FLEMING found Vin 
says: ‘* Vin Mariani has always} Mariani ‘ particularly efficacious 
largely helped to give me strength | during convalescence after fevers, 
to perform my arduous duties.”’ and for the relief of general debility, 


especially in the aged.”’ 
M.CHARLES GOU NOD alludes 
to Vin Mariani as ‘‘ the admirable | Dr. W. H. FLINT certifies to 
wine which has so often rescued | its us» having “materially aided 
me from exhaustion, in the re-establishment of appetit 


41 . iS han A , i ( i > 0 1 " 
Sir MORELL MACKENZIE | {NC ty, restoration 
° ‘ re 
wrote: ‘*I have used the Mariani ee 
Wine for years, and consider it a 
7 ; . ’ r AB 
valuable stimulant, particularly Dr. FOW LER, after an Lseapi 
serviceable in the case of vocalists.” | tensive trial, found Mariani Wine 
‘*a very valuable adjuvant in the 
Dr. LEONARD CORNING, | treatment of nervous exhaustion.’ 
author of ‘ Brain Exhaustion,”’ 
says: ‘* Mariani Wine is the remedy Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY 
par excellence against worry.”’ used Mariani Wine largely ‘*in 
. convalescence from fivers and 
o de Ue AM! i says: | general nerve debility with weak- 
Dr. J. G. HAMMOND 5 § l lebilit: tl } 
‘* Nothing repairs so promptly the | ness of the heart’s action.” 
injurious effects of over-indulgence 
on the nervous system as Mariani! Madame ALBANI declares Vin 
Wine. Mariani to be ** invaluable in vocal 
—Dme , fatigue.”’ 
Dr. M. I. ROBERTS writes | o 
that ‘‘ Mariani Wine has _ just . 
bridged me.over a very critical Dr. LINGARD, aiter several 
period, after unusual strain.” trials, found Vin Mariani ** reliable 
| in restoring impaired vitality 


Dr. FINCH alludes to ‘“ its | 
power to sustain and to feed the M. AMBROSE THOMAS asks 
vital forces when the system is both | permission to ‘* sing the praises of 
mentally and physically overtaxed.” | Mayiani’s excellent wine.”’ 
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the pretty verses of Miles Peter Andrews, the Epilegu> proclaimed its author 
and the writer of the Prologue to be par nobile fratrum, in rival dulness 
both pre-eminent. 

The reader of Lamb's prologue will find little of all 
this in it, but there is no reason for doubting the critic's 
account of what he heard at the theatre. It is not at all 
unlikely that it was this paragraph which suggested to Lamb 
the advisability of still further revising the “Rejected 
Address.” In the prologue there is a good deal about the 
size of the theatre, as compared with “the Lyceum's petty 
sphere,” and of how pleased Shakspere would have been had 


te been able to hear— 
When that dread curse of Lear's 
Had burst tremendous on a thousand cars: 
rather an anti-climax, by-the-way, for it means an audience of 
but five hundred, which would have been a beggarly account 
for the new Drury. There is nothing either about its “ dome,” 
or about the scenery, except commonplaces so flat that one 
doubts if it be quite fair to quote them— 
The very use, since so essential grown, 
Of painted scenes, was to his [Shakspere’s] stage unknown. 
This is not an improvement on the “ waves not yet quite dry, 
a Lamb-like touch which could not have been invented by the 
critic, and may go far to convince us of his veracity. 

Above all, there is no trace of that splendidly audacious 
suggestion that Coleridge was the first “whose muse had 
soared ” within the new dome—unless we find a blind one in 
the closing lines, supposing them to have been converted by 
the simple process of inversion. Instead of Coleridge being the 
first whose muse had soared in the new Drury, Drury was the 
first place in which his dramatic muse had soared— 

ll remembrance cherish the just pride, 
he laurel granted or denied) 

He first essay’d in this distinguished fane 

severer muses and a tragic strain. 
The Jimes, Morning Post, and Evaminer had long and, on 
the whole, flattering notices of the play. The Evaminer's, 
although not signed by Leigh Hunt's @@, was doubt- 
less printed under his censorship. and, there being 
nothing good to say of the ancillary verses, nothing 








at all was said. The Zimes “hoped” the prologue was 
“by some d—d good-natured friend who had an interest 
in injuring the play: it was abominable. The Epilogue 
seemed to come from the same hand, and had precisely the same 
merits. It seemed to be composed for the express purpose 
of trying how many stupidities might be comprised in fifty 
lines.” The Morning Post is silent as to the prologue, but 
informed its readers that * the Epilogue is lively, and makes 
several happy hits at some of the reigning follies of the day.” 
This variety of opinion pleasingly illustrates the immense 
literary and historical value of public criticism, dramatic and 
other. J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 








The vestry of the great urban parish of Liverpool has 
resolved to commute, for the sum of £48,000, with the sanction 
of Parliament, the annual payments, amounting to nearly 
£1800 a year, due under former statutes from the two parish 
churches, St. Peter and St. Nicholas and St. Paul and St. John. 


The Fruiterers’ Company of London, according to ancient 
cnstom, on Oct. 12, presented ten bushels of apples to the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House. The baskets were brought by a 
procession of Farringdon Market porters, headed by the com- 


pany’s beadle. ‘This ceremouy was followed by a dinner in the 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
What a curious world it is, to be sure! Here we have up in 
Scotland a bigoted and illiberal professor of Christianity pitching 
into the stage and condemning it as unclean on the evidence 
of one who, when a boy, forty years ago, did not appear to think 
much of it! And here we have Mr. John Hare, enlightened, 


. enthusiastic, earnest, popping up on his own platform, as he 


calls it, and on the maligned stage pleading for tolerance and 
fair play! And here we have the managers of the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, London, putting on the stage a play called 
* In Town,” which however clever, does not allow the outside 
world to have a very good impression of life behind the scenes. 
I feel sure they are all right from their own point of view.and no 
argument will convince them they are wrong—the religious 
critic, who does not hesitate to condemn an institution of 
which he knows nothing ; the managerial critic, who pluckily, 
and like an excellent Englishman, calls for fair play and asks 
for truth in judging an art he has so brilliantly adorned 
for years past, and to whose dignity he has conspicuously 
contributed by blameless life and noble effort; the care- 
less critic, who risks principle for what pays, and for 
“the sake of a lark” plays innocently enough into 
the hands of the enemy. Well, from the esthetic point 
of view, perhaps, the less said the better about the new 
departure in music-hallising the poor old stage. It is scarcely 
to be defended, except on the ground that the actors and 
actresses are very amusing, and have seldom been found so 
clever. I don’t myself believe that such scenes go on in any 
London theatre as are represented to exist in the Ambiguity, 
but if those concerned in the trade don’t mind libelling their 
own business it is their look-out, not mine. Nobody asked 
them to doit, but they have doneit. Ishall be told, “ Why 
make such a fuss /—it is only an innocent bit of fun, and can't 
do any harm.” I hope not, but still it cannot be denied that 
actors and actresses who do respect their calling kick up a tre- 
mendous amount of fuss when the Rev. Boanerges Bluster 
denounces them from the pulpit, and when a careless sub- 
editor alludes to some disgrace of a tenth-rate supernumerary 
as “another actress in trouble.” Supposing our old friend 
Soanerges tells his congregation to-morrow that stage green- 
rooms ure the rendezvous for the dissolute, and that drink is 
the great topic of conversation and the toast of the hour-—well, 
what are you going tosay? He will put in as direct evidence 
* In Town,” and what line will the cross-examination take 
except the obvious one of “ You’re another”? Arthur Roberts 
and Florence St. John are seen absolutely at their best. The one 
never acted so well ; the other never sang so well. In fact, there 
is no favourite who does not more than uphold a well-won and 
deserved reputation. Phyllis Broughton, Sylvia Grey, and all 
the rest of them give colour, grace, and importance to a book 
of extremely well-written trash. There is only one. fault to 
be found, and that is the unfortunate subject; but, then, as 
ill-luck will have it, it is the subject which will draw the town. 

Are they not making a little mistake at the music-halls, 
where they seemingly imply that there is such a hunger for 
plays at the smoking theatres that they will accept the kind 
of literature that the regular theatres would reject or the 
kind of acting that would not be voted first-class by any means? 
I think myself there is much more earnestness in the move- 
ment than that. Charles Morton was perfectly right when he 
started the first music-hall in Lambeth Marsh in the days 
when we all were boys, and, to show what he mes to do. 
offered sensation prices to Sims Reeves, Charles Santley, and 
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Parepa if they would only come down to the Canterbury ana 
sing one song. He knew what the people wanted then, but 
the obstinate law hindered his efforts. He was right. 
The public wants the best at the least possible cost. They 
do not want unemployed dramatists or artists at the 
music-halls. Put up“ The Waterman ” with a first-class singer, 
and then see how it goes. But washed-out Pink-Eyed Susans 
won't do at all. I believe myself in Dibdin or Balfe or Wallace, 
but we must have good singers and actors also. I am confident 
that the majority of our managers are going the wrong way to 
work, Go into the provinces, and see what has been done there 
with the aid of good music. Go to Blackpool, go to Llandudno, 
go anywhere you like where the “demos” congregate, and see 
if they don’t like the best. You see thousands assembled 
and you can heara pindrop. Look what they have done down 
at the People’s Palace at Mile-End! See them all flocking to 
hear an oratorio? Ask John Burns, M.P.. what he intends to 
do at Battersea if he can only get hold of the rejected Albert 
Palace? Well, he does not intend to give the people he under- 
stands a very bad show for their money, I can tell you. A 
song well sung anda sketch well acted will go to the hearts 
of the people—and they have hearts, though it is considered 
sentimental and old-fashioned to say so. Half the drunken- 
ness, half the despair, half the outrages around us 
are caused by this obstinacy in not seeing that the 
people are rightly amused. You won't give them light 
in their streets, you won't obviate the curse of your climate 
by any artificial means, you won't enlighten men and women's 
souls with music or art in any attractive form, and then 
you turn round and abuse these wretched, forsaken creatures 
because they drown their misery with drink ! When parsons 
and preachers don’t curse amusements we shall get on very 
much better. Away with all this fussy, grandmotherly 
legislation! If the public could hear Edward Lloyd or 
Charles Santley or Ben Davies to-morrow, they would not 
make so very much fuss about putting out their pipes 
or postponing the glass. Nay, I believe that the very 
atmosphere and sanctity of art would suggest those courtesies 
and charms of manner which are being forgotten where men 
and women assemble. At any rate, the experiment is worth 
trying. ‘The brass band and the tambourine have been the 
safeguard of the Salvation Army. Why not try a little more 
good music, far more good pictures, a healthier class of amuse- 
ment, and a little less preaching? Let Boanerges step down, 
and Handel, Spohr, Bach, Dibdin, Shakspere, and Tennyson 
step up. 

Mr. J. L. Toole has returned home, and “ Walker” is going 
swimmingly. I note with pleasure a new and clever actress 
in the cast. ‘This is Miss Lydia Rachel, who plays Walker's 
fiancée capitally. 





A bequest of £10,000 to the city of Canterbury, for an 
institute for the education of working men, was made by the 
late Dr. Beaney, of Melbourne, Australia. Its legal validity 
was disputed, but has now been affirmed by a judgment of the 
Australian Court of Law. ~ 

The London Needlework Guild, of which Princess Mary, 
Duchess of ‘Teck, is president, held a meeting at the Mansion 
House on Friday, Oct. 14, the Lord Mayor in the chair. Her 
toyal Highness had written a paper which was read in her 
presence, showing that the guild comprises many groups in 
England, each of fifty-six workers, who produced last year 
250,000 articles of good, useful clothing, given to the poor. 
39,000 articles were distributed in London. 
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THE EXIGENCIES OF 
MODERN LIFE. 


Ardour of business and study is apt to 
cause neglect of hygienic laws; energy 
becomes over-taxed, and the nervous 
system, always liable to disturbance, 
becomes deranged. There can be no 
doubt that the high-pressure exigencies 
of modern life are responsible for a con- 
siderable increase in the nervous types 
of discase; and among the still more 
numerous class who give themselves up 
to the pleasures of existence an exhausted 
state of the nervous system, a reduced 
condition of constitutional strength, and 
a marked loss of nerve force and brain 
power become established. Medicinal 
remedies are singularly futile in these 
diseases; but the rational method of 
Electropathic ‘Treatment adopted by the 
Medical Battery Company, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W., gradually restores 
the condition to a normally healthy 
state. i ; 

People frequently wonder how it is 
that by wearing Harness’ Electropathi: 
Belt disease may be speedily and effect- 
ually alleviated. The fact is that the 
majority of suffering men and women 
have, from their very childhood, been so 
accustomed to fly to nauseous drugs and 
quack medicines in the hope of obtain- 
ing relief whenever they have felt unwell 
that they are inclined to doubt the efficacy 
of so convenient and simple an appliance 
as this genuine Electric Belt. Let such 
people once take the trouble to inquire 
into the matter for themselves, and cither 
call or write, and have its action fully 
explained to them, and they will no 
longer be sceptical. 

The Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, are the sole proprietors and 
manufacturers of Harness’ Electropathic 
Appliances, and all in search of health 
are cordially invited to call, if possible, 
at their Electropathic and Zander Insti- 
tute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., 
and personally inspect the originals or 
copies of the thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials they have received. We do 
not think that those who act on this 
advice will have any doubt afterwards 
regarding the positive healing influence: 
of mild continuous currents of electricity, 
such as are imperceptibly generated by 
wearing one of Harness’ Electropathic 
Belts. These curative appliances are 
light and comfortable in wear, and the 
practical as well as scientific evidence we 
have of their remarkable curative efficacy 
is absolute ly indisputable 

Thousands of testimonials have been 
received from all ranks of society, the 
originals of which may be seen at the 
Klectropathic and Zander Institute, 
Where the Medical Battery Company's 
expericnced officers may be consulted 
daily, either personally or by letter, 
Without charge, on all matters relating 
to health and the application of FElec- 
tricity, Massage, &c., for the relief 
and cure of disease. A personal inter- 
view is, of course, preferable, as_ it 
not only, when possible, enables the 
inquirer to explain the symptoms of 
his or her particular case more clearly, 
but the many interesting features of the 
Company’s extensive establishment can 
be personally inspected and explained ; | 
the Electropathic Belts and Appliances 
can be seen and scientifically tested ; and 
the originals of numberless satisfactory 
reports can also be viewed, proving beyond 
dispute the remarkable benefits that have 
already been conferred upoy suffering 
humanity by simply wearing these invalu- 
able health appliances. A private con- 
sultation form will be sent to any address, | 
with pamphlet and book of testimonials, | 
freeon application, and all who are unable 
to call should write at once before they 
forget it. Letters should be sent to Mr. 
C. B. Harness, the President of the Com- 
pany. All communications are regarded 
is strictly private and confidential. 
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NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS HIGHNESS THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
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Watch, Brooch included, 
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The New Breloque Chatelaine Watch, 
Brooch included, Beantifully ena- 
melled in correct colours, with Dia- 


Fine Oriental Pearl Gold Pearl, or 
Half-Hoop Ring, Turquoise and Pearl 
10s. 


New Breloque Chatelaine 
Watch, Brooch included, 


Turquoise and Pearl , , 
Pendant, 42s, wond centre, movement guaranteed, Pendant, ’ 18-ct. Gold Sleeve Links, movewent guarantecd, 
Gold Chain, 12s, 6d. £12 5s. Gold Chain, 12s, 6d. £2 103, pair. £6 6s. 


& SON, GOA, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





Gold Pearl, or Fine “ be. Ring, 


iImmediately opposite the First Avenue Hotel,) ESTABLISHED 181, 
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Kirkealdy, who died on April 19, granted to 
Mrs. Mary Turner McDowell or Methven, the widow, and the 
accepting executrix nominate, so long’ as she remains un- 
married, was resealed in London on Oct. 1, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland exceeding £92,000. 


25, 1891) of Mr. William Wood, 


WILLS AND BEQU ESTS 


The will (dated Dec. 7, 1831), with six codicils (lated Dec. 7, 
1381; May 1, 1883; Feb. 26 and Aug. 7, 1885;-May 26, Iss9; 
and Nov. 24, 1891), of the Right. Hon. Allen Alexander, Earl 
Bathurst, late of 20, Grosvenor Gardens, and Cirencester 
House, Cirencester, who died on Aug. 2, was proved on Oct. 8 


seiatenen 


The will (dated Feb. 


by Rodolph Alexander Hankey, Richard Musgrave Harvey, M.D., F.R.C.P., late of 99, Harley Street, and he Priory, 
and Seymour Henry, Earl Bathurst, the son, the executors, Roehampton, who died on Aug. 26 at The Willoughbys, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £242,000. The slagdon, Somersetshire, was proved on Oct. 3 by Major 
testator gives all the wines and consumable stores at his David Edward Wood, the son, Sharon. Grote ‘Turner, and 


value of the personal estate 
The testator bequeaths 
Wood ; his plate and 


Lewis Karslake, the executors, the 
amounting to upwards of £67,000, 
Elizabeth ‘lealby 


London residence, £7000, furniture and effects to be selected 
from 20, Grosvenor Gardens to the value of £1500, and an 


annuity of £1600 to his wife, Evelyn Elizabeth, Countess £200 to his wife, Mrs, 

Bathurst ; he also gives her, for life, his residence, St. Hilda, pictures to her, for life, and then to his seven children ; his 
Sea View, Isle of Wight, with the furniture and effects, and jewellery and ornaments to his children ; such of his 
an amount is to be paid to her for house rent, varying from furniture and effects as will furnish a suitable house to 
£700 to £400, according to circumstances, These provisions his wife; £25 to his wife’s niece, Alice Mary Edens 
in favour of his wife are to be in addition to her jointure. Barclay; and legacies to children, sons-in-law, grand- 
He bequeaths £500 upon trust for, and £200 per annum — children, and brother for mourning. The Priory property, 


with the business of a private asylum carried on there (and 


Evelyn Selina, 
the business), he 


during the life of her mother to, his daughter, 


who is otherwise amply provided for; £6000 to each of his he authorises his trustees to carry on 
sons, Lancelot Julian aud Allen Benjamin, and he appoints leaves, upon trust, to pay £200 per annum to his brother, 
to them the trust funds under his first marriage settlement; Edward Wood; £100 per annum to his said wife's niece, and 
£300 to each of his execators Mr. Hankey and Mr. Harvey; the remainder of the income in equal parts to his wife and 
and legacies to domestic servants, including stud-groom, seven children. Power is given to his trustees to use ‘lhe 
coachman, and groom. All his real estate and the residue of Willoughbys as an adjunct to The Priory business so long as 
his personal estate he leaves to his son who shall succeed to they shall think desirable. ‘The residue of his real and 
the title of Earl Bathurst. personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, 
Ihe will (dated March 31, 1888) of Mr. James Buckingham and then as to one seventh for each of his children. 
Bevington, J.P., late of Merle Wood, Sevenoaks, Kent, who The will (dated April 23, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
died on Aug. 20. was proved on Oct. 6 by Samuel Bourne = 4 pyri] 23, 1892), of Miss Maria Bulkeley Ede, late of 18, Bruns- 


Bevington, the son, and Samuel William Scoble,twoof the wick Place, Brighton, who died on Aug. 4, was proved on Oct. 1 


surviving executors, the value of the personalestate amounting py George Batten and Ernest John Plantagenet Cassan. the 
to over £116,000. ; he testator gives all his real and lease- executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
hold properties, i uli his furniture, plate, pictures, effects, wines, upwards of £39,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1500 to her 


and consumable stores, and £30,000 to his son,Samuel Bourne; prother, Edward Lee Ede; £500, upon trust, for each of her 


and legacies to relatives, trustees, and servants. The residue  pephews and niece, Edward Murray Charles Ede, Evelyn 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, for accumulation until (Constance Maria Ede, and Archibald George Ede; £100 ‘to 





each of her executors; and her furniture and effects, except 
some articles specifically given to her said nephews and niece, 
to her said brother. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she leaves, upon trust, for her said brother for life, and then 


the children living at his death of his said son attain twenty- 
one, and then forall the children of his said son, in equal shares. 

The Scotch con of the Commissariot 
of Fife. of the trust di deed of settlement 


seal 
and 
Methven, 


firmation, under 
sposition 
Mr. James 


NEW ua 


OCT. 
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The will (dated , Aug. 23, 1891) of Mr. Henry Walter 
Bellew, .C.S.L, Surgeon - Gener ral in her Majesty's Bengal 
Army (retired), late of The Chalet, Farnham Royal, Bucks, 
who died. on July 26, was proved on Oct. 4 by Mrs. Isabella 
Jane Bellew, the widow, and Patrick Francis Bellew, the 
brother, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £20,000. The testator leaves his 
freehold property, ‘the Chalet, and £5000 to his son, Robert 
Walter Dillon ; and £6000 each to his daughters, Alexa Ismay 
and Ina Claire. There are also some specific bequests to his said 
children ; and two or three other legacies. The residue of his 
property he gives to his wife, for whom he states he has 
already provided, 

The will (dated Sept. 29, 1883) of the Rev. John Marjori- 
banks Nisbet, late of 16, Bedford Square, who died on Sept. 1, 
at Beam, near ‘Torrington, Devon, was proved on Sept. 30 by 
the 


Mrs. Laura Elizabeth Nisbet, the widow, the executrix, 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £18,000, The 
testator bequeaths £500, his leasehold residence, with the 


furniture and effects, and his horses and carriages, to his wife. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, and then for his children. 


The will (dated July 13, 1886) of Dame Frances Colt (wife 
of Sir Thomas Archer Colt, Bart.), late of Maidencombe, Devon, 
who died on March 31, was proved on Oct. 6 by Miss Frances 
Alice Colt, the daughter, one of the executrixes, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £14,000, ‘The testatrix 


gives £50 to each of her sons, Edward Harry Dutton and 


Thomas Archer; and the residue of her property equally 
between her three daughters, Frances Alice, Maud, and Lucy 
Sophia. 


The will (dated Oct. 31, 1891), with a codicil (dated Feb. 4 
1892), of Mrs. Alice Hayes Beaumont, late of Faygate, Horsham, 
Sussex, who died on May 26, was proved on Sept. 29 by Henry 
Martyn Beaumont, the husband, and Frederic William Stone- 
ham, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £5359. ‘The testatrix bequeaths, after the death of her 
husband, £2000 to Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, to support two 
beds to ay associated with the names of her late father, James 
Christmas, and her late son, John Koenig ; and she directs the 
portraits in oil of her said father and son to be given to and 


preserved by the said hospital. 


EXHIBITICN OF LAMPS. 


(executel May 6, 1884) of earthenware for her said nephews and niece, in equal shares. 


EXHIBITION OF LAMPS. 
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FAPLE AND CO. are showing all the novelties i HE JAPANESE TABLE LAMP.—An Artistic and most useful 
y LAMPS. in solid brass, wrough production, being a strong Bamboo table, with Jay anese lac 
nese I quered top, three brackets, lamp with brass container, safi ty duplex 
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‘ wR with Safety Duplex Burner, Chimney, 
Fitted with Patent Duplex Burner + Tote , ’ Fitted with Safety Duplex Burner, < 
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COPPER EXTENDING FLOOR LAMP, 


‘ , - . 7 ith Con : ON 
4ft. din. high, rising to 7M sin ra ed with Copper Con XND COPPER EXTENDING FLOOR LAMP, 4". sin POLISHED BRASS & COPPER EXTENDING _{.00R 
tainer, Safety Dup ex ie ane mney, hich, rising to 6ft. Gin Fitted a Cc we per Container, Safety P, With massive Enamelled Iron square Base : 4ft. Sin (Registered Design) 4ft. 9in. higt ing to Tft fi 
complete, £1 1 Duplex Burner, and Chimney, cor £1 9s. 6d. Fancy h gh rising to 6ft. 6in. Fitted with Safety Duplex Burner and Feet to Container, thus ‘convertin it at ’ il it a 
Large Fancy Silk Shade, vario rs complete, with Paper Shade, various colours, with  steung Folding Frame, Chimney, complete, £2 15s, Handsome Silk and Lace Shade, very convenient Squat Table Lamp, complete. oth 
loose support 16s. a 4s. 5d. extra. with loose support, complete, 17s, 6d. extra. Safety Duplex Burner and Chimney, £2 10s 
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NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. ”__Tondon Medical Record, 


This food, which is should - tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
equiring neither boiling nor straining. 


malted by a ee 2 1 process, s 
tirely satisfactory. s already cooked 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Rood. 


larly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
to be tried to be, permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions 
Price 6d., 1s., 28.,58., and 10s,. Sold everywhere, 


A nutriment pecn 
required for the 
Malted Food, which needs only 

accompany each Tin, 























INANIMATE CLOD! 


Extinguish all Emotions of Heart, and what differences will remain—! do not say between Man and Brute, but Man and 
the mere INANIMATE CLOD ?—©'crno. 


/t must be so; Plato, thou reasonest well; ‘tis Divinity that stirs within us, and intimates Eternity to Man,—Avvison. 


MONUMENTAL UNCLEANLINESS. 


In three months Russia has lost 160,000 Souls by 
CHOLERA alone. 


MORAL.—We know the cause, and its severity is directly in proportion to the Habits and 
Insanitary CONDITION OF A COMMUNITY. ALSO, with regard to the spreading of 
Epidemic Diseases, that there is NO more REASON for such disasters than for 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


HOME RULE PROBLEM in the Political World means 


NEGOTIABLE BALLAST; in the SANITARY WORLD, a diffusion of 


Sanitary knowledge.—* The producing power of a country depends on the healthi- 
nss and vigour of the population; and the statesmanship which takes away the 












































causes of ill-health, and ensures a wholesome condition of the people in their homes, 
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does most to increase the wealth and the happiness of the nation.”—Daily News. 
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Ae a READ DUTY (pamphlet) given with each Bottle of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” 
==" || PREMATURE DEATH: ITS PROMOTION OR PREVENTION. 


FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 















































PLATO'S MEDITATION ON SocrATEs' SKULL, Poppy, AND BUTTERFLY. 


’ Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who sailed for Sydney last 
r April as assistant matron of the Samuel Plimsoll, in which she says: ‘‘ | amsorry, indeed, Dad, 
IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your mind to come out here. You will never 


regret it; and don’t forget to bring some ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ — It was the only cure on 
board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away to those who were ill, which seemed to revive 
them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.’’—I am, dear Sir, yours 


We have for the last four years used your ‘‘ Fruit Salt’? during several important Survey 
Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very 


great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during faithfully, TRUTH Asylum Koad, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 
that period, and that happened after our supply of ‘ Fruit Salt’? had run out. When making Mr. x. C. Eno. , 
long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts ’ : " 

oe 6 We MPR mee dav. The “ Fruit Salt” ’ JMPORTANT TO ALL.—ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” prevents any over-acid state of the 
we have used the Fruit Salt’? two and three times a day. The ‘‘ Fruit Salt’? acts as a geutle I blood. It should be keptin every bed-room in readiness for-any-emergency. Be careful to 


aperient, keeps the blood cool and: healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in | ayoid noxious irritating compounds, and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” to prevent the’ bile 
voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. becoming too thick (and impure), producing a gummy, Viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhaa and 


We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, . , t 
: disease. ENO’S ‘* FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without 


} i 3 ‘ OF TUS, his Si: se Majesty's rdrogr y . s ; ety way ; pd ‘ 

atpapeg mdet A. J. I MF TUS, his Si ame e Maje sty Hydrogi ipher. such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. ‘There is no doubt that 

E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in many instances prevented 
To J. C. Exo, Esq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May 1885. ! what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


The Value of ENO'’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it, 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.--Sterling Honesty of Purpose.—Without it Life is a Sham.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 


of AnominabLe Imrratrons are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 
legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’,—Apams. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


THE | 


KODAK | 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for | 
Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. | 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. | 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 
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The Eastman Photo Materials Co,, Ltd., | LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice: Place Grimaldi. 


& GILL, 134, REGENT ST, LONDON, W. 
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Fine Gold Serpent on Gold Bar Brooch. Fine Diamond Dachshund Brooch, 
Price £1 5s, Price £5. 

Fine Diamond New Moon Fine Diamond Robin on Branch 

Brooch, Price £6 10s, Brooch, Price £5, 











Designers and Manufacturers of Fine Diamond Ornaments, 
Necklets, Stars, Crescents, Rings, &c., in Endless Varicty. 


SECOND-HAND DIAMOND ORNAMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Selection of Goods Forwarded to the Country on Approval. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Post Free to all Parts of the World. 














‘ Fine Diamond Half- : % 4 
“The Lucky” Fine Gold “ Philippine” Nut Hoop Ring. Fine Gold Chain Bracelet with Pearl Heart Fine Pearl Padlock with Gold Key Fine Pearl Lily-of-the-Valley Brooch, 


Sleeve-Links. Price £2 J5s, Price £5. Pendant attached. Price £3 10s. Brooch, Price £2 17s. Price £1 14s. 
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WHISKY IN INDIA. 


The Anglo-Indian Press is much exercised over a recent 
dictum of Mr. J. E. O'Conor, C.LE., who, as the chief official 
authority in commercial matters, speaks ex cathedré in all 
that relates to Indian imports and exports. Dealing with the 
question of whisky. Mr. O’Conor observes, in his last review of 
the trade of our Eastern empire, that the importations of 
that spirit into the country have been increasing of 
late years both steadily and rapidly, and he goes on 
to supply an explanation: “ The steady and continuous 
increase of whisky is due to its own merits.” On this 
one of the Indian journals remarks: “There is no doubt 
a great trath in this, but it is the sort of truth the box vivant 
had in his mind who said, ‘ The best thing in the world is good 
wine, and the next best thing is bad wine, but, whatever it is—- 
good or bad—let us have enough of it.’” Mr. O’Conor, how- 

ever, supplies a further explanation of the popularity of 
whisky : “It isa clean liquid which makes a good combina- 
tion with iced soda-water”; and he adds, somewhat boldly, 

perhans, “It does not incur the suspicion of being sophisti- 
cated.” The lat ter statement has excited quite a fiutter of, 
perhaps, pardonable curiosity among the readers of the English 
newspapers in India (who, it must be remembered, are the chief 


consumers of the beverage) toknow whence Mr. O'Conor obtains 
his whisky, as their experience, largely gained in Indian hotels 
and restaurants, by no means bears out his verdict. But there 
is a reassuring unanimity of opinion over the last and probably 
weightiest argument, that “it is cheap, and it goes a long way 
with poor and sober men, a description which applies to most 
Anglo-Indians.” The first of these two expressions must 
awaken in the breasts of Anglo-Indians painful thoughts of the 
ever-falling rupee, but there is solace in the virtuous conscious- 
ness of sobriety inspired by the second statement. Altogether, 
the remarks of the financial assistantsecretary seem to meet with 
general approval among his colleagues, and the circumstance 
that the report is dated last August, at a time when iced 
“ pegs’ might be supposed to form the most convenient and 
seasonable consolation in face of the then ruinous vagaries of 
the exchange, will probably command sympathy from our 
readers, 








The new Government of Venezuela, under the victorious 
General Crespo, is being consolidated, and Barcelona, a town 
still holding out against his forces, is closely besieged. 

At the closing of the International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion, at Earl’s Court, which has been visited altogether by 


more than two million people, the contractors gave a dinner 
on Oct. 14 to the committee and a large company of guests. 
It is rumoured that there will be another exhibition of some 
kind in the grounds next year. 


Extensive floods in the valleys of the Rye and Derwent, in 
north-east Yorkshire, and in the neighbourhoods of Scar- 
borough and Whitby, also along the rivers Aire and Calder to 
Selby,and at York, on the Ouse, caused great damage from 
Thursday, Oct. 13, to the end of the week. Derbyshire and 

North Wales suffered much from a similar visitation. 


Experiments in flying carrier-pigeons at sea, for communi- 
cation between ships and stations on land, have been made 
this autumn by the committee of Lloyd’s, at their signal 
stations at Ballycastle, on the north-east coast of Ireland, and 


on Rathlin Island, in connection with H.M.S Arethusa, 
commanded by Captain Henderson during the naval 
manceuvres, 


The New South Wales Government has determined not to 
attempt to raise any further loans in the London market, but 
to ask for subscriptions to a new four per cent. funded stock 
of its own. A new Ministry has been formed in South 
Australia. 
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‘TAKE ONE!” 


A striking character at the Fancy Dress Ball recently given by the 
Mayor of Leicester in aid of the Children’s Hospital. 
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210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 
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which imparts whiteness to them, bag eer the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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WHOLESALE OF R. HOVENDEN & Sons, 
3 ST xo CITY RD... Es LONDON 


Ww 











GEO. CORDING’S 


LADIES’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. |S) 
COMFORT 


RUG-CLOAK 


FOR L ADIES ag and CEeTLEMEN, 





al 
* ULSTER * 


FOR jatar take OR DRIVING 
CONVENIENT, AND COMFORT 
THE ORDINARY ULSTER. 





[ORE ELEGANT 
\ I THAN 


Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, | 


Liver Com- | 








SMALPAGE Sy 


41& 43, ae St., ween S., London, Ww. 


STHMAIT 





aN DO 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


One JOY’S CIGARETTE will 





Immediately relieve 
you Pe 
ee lent 


y em nt 





m m 


- . gt +! ir 


I WI [LOOX ‘and CO. 239, qity Street 


ur a ttle perseveranc radically cur ou. Nor. 
fect harmless, and may be smc i by delic 
lies r childrer ~ er ded t ne 
pt ‘ vr ox A. 
. t from r 





PETER 
ROBINSON 


206 to 228, 


OXFORD ST. 











‘ 














TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


NEW TWEEDS, from 1/11 to 6/11 
per yard. 


WOOL BENGALINE CLOTH, plain 
and fancy, from 2/- to 5/11 per 
yard. 

VELOUR STRIPE, and SHOT 
MATERIALS, New Designs and 
Colourings, from 3/11 to 10/6 
per yard. 

Patterns of all Goods post free. 








FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS GRATIS. 








Cie 


SCRUBB’S (« 





Refre shing asa 
Invaluable for all 
Splendid ¢ leans sing rae 


Removes Stains and Gre “as 
Restores the C ele 





JUDY 
JUSEHOLD 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


» Spots from Clothing, &c. 


Cle ane : Plate and Ji -wellery. 
1s. be » for six to ten baths. 
Of ail. G rocers, Chemists, &c. 
SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


‘AMMONIA 





Turkish Bath. 
Toilet purposes. 
paration for the Hair. 


ur to Carpets. 








WONG Yi PASI TTS 


4) V7 —= 
aN ” 
a < f 

\ } —= 


— Wo 























, 





























DRESSES. 



























HE JONG’ 





2 oz. Sample Tins free, anc 





SURPASSES ALL OTHERS, 


$ COCOA 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 
1 postage paid, on application to 


The Chief Depot of De Jong’s Cocoa, 14 20, St. Mary Axe. London, E. Ec. 








SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN’S 


ROYAL NAVY, WOADED, BLACKS, 


AND FANCY 





ANY LENGTH 
_ CUT. 


SERGES 


COLOURED 


_ PAID. 


Unsurpassed for Strength in Weavings for. Ladies, 
Gentlemen, Boys, and Little Folks. 


PRICES IN THE DOUBLE WIDTH, 1/6, 1/11, 2/6, 3/-, 
Upwards of One Hundred different Weights and Qualities. 


ee eee ee re ee 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SHO 








ULD SEND FOR PATTERNS 


DIRECT TO THE ONLY ADDRESS, 


MAN, PLYMOUTH 











CARRIAGE 


3/9, &C. 








PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


RY & Cos 


==. AUSTRALIAN PEN 


— LOND 


7. PERRY & Cos 
ee (AUSTRALIAN PEN 
==: LONDON ~=— 


Y & Ces 


—— Of AUSTRALIAN PEN 


Price 10s. 6d. per Gross. 
*SsSO1g) 190d "PQ "SOT 90lid 





This is a small series of pens made in the 
U,M, B, and J patterns, inanincorrodible metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. No ink will 
affect these pens so as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


6 Samples by post, 6d., or 12 for Is. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


PERRY & Co., Ltd., 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


COCKLE’S 


ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER 


(oe KL E'S 


| ce KLE'S 
(oe KL E'S 


1 ta KL EB’ SS) 





ANTIBILIOUS S PILLS, 


FOR BILE 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR INDIGESTION 


"ANTIBILIOUS plus. 


OR HEAKTBUEN, 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 
ED. PINAUD's tsi cnun 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED. PINAUD’S QUININE WATER 
ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


Wholesale B. ‘HOV ENDEN ‘ SONS, 














New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES 
won aie 


Paris, 1878; Svdne 


1880; Calcutta, 7 iN 


| TREBLE GRIP 
W/TH PATENT 


-) EJECTOR 







ONLY EJECTS 


EXPLODED CARTRIOGE 
EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 

h ate provement in the Gun of the 

1 dn 2. Guinea ther ejec 
Wer Buy he Ane m and Deeley 
1 i f 10 Guin nder bore, 
n atr 1 Cat uw for eason 1802 now 
er han r. On t f 

the l 


wer ¢ 4 n 
e ns, Tr fle an st and most 


wo sun : on i Rifles 
c. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Esrak, 1& (Telegrams: “Period, Birmingham.”’ 








THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


WATERPROOF BLACKING, 

One application lasts a fortnight through 
all weathers on Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s Boots and Shoe 8, including Patent 
Leathers. It makes Harness, Military Accou- 
trements, Bags, &c., kc — new. Sold everywhere 


Nubian Manfq. Ce London, E.C. 




















ad Published at the 
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he Parish of St. Clement Dar 








f London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 





198, Strand, aforesaid,—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 





